UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXXIV. SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


A FOURTH FORM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


For the greater part of a century, we Unitarians have 
been trying to find out who, what, and where we are. All 
liberal Christians, all Broad Churchmen, are in the same 
boat. They are all moving. They are all afloat, all at sea. 
Their critics say, Are they but drifting? Whither? is the 
one question that does interest them all most deeply. To 
this question Socialism makes answer, Catholicism makes 
answer. What answer has liberal Christianity to give? 
So many answers there are that we seem to have reached 
the time foretold, when your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and your 
old men shall dream dreams. This that follows is one of 
those dreams. 

We take it for granted that God is ceaselessly guiding 
that grand movement which began, after amplest prepara- 
tion, at the cross of Christ. That movement continually 
changes. It is modified by every rock or sand-bank it 
meets; but it flows on, continually growing, ever changing, 
yet ever the same. Men’s opinions are the shifting shores 
that give it form. Men’s affections are the unchanging 
natural forces from which and because of which it flows. 
As these affections come from God and take hold on him, 
the stream flows and lives as naturally as any other river, 
by and because of the ceaseless interaction of earth and 
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heaven. Part of this joint activity we can understand, 
especially when its product is fairly displayed in the past: 
part of it we can never understand, and our assumption that 
we do understand it is what leads so many of us nowadays 
to “ play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven.” 

But now there are three great stages or forms of Chris- 
tianity which we can study with some comprehension. We 
had, first, rudimentary Christianity, lasting till Constantine 
and the Council of Nicza. 

The power of Rome then forced into being the second 
great form, which we may term imperial Christianity, which 
built on the military-political plan of power assumed by 
the Roman Church, the Eastern Church, and the English 
Church. These are the noblest organizations man has ever 
made. They wield enormous power. They powerfully im- 
press the imagination. it is a grand and impressive spec- 
tacle to see them crumbling away to-day as the foundation 
is digged from beneath them. 

But the foundation of the third great form of Christianity 
is perishing even more rapidly. Protestantism built on the 
infallibility of the Book. This was another assumption. 
In no line or word does the Book make such a claim for 
itself. To countercheck the great fort built by our foe, we 
build another over against it. Errors dash themselves to 
pieces on other errors. Science bombards a false hypothesis 
or theory by building another a little less untrue. Both are 
errors. Both pass away. Theology is science trying to 
understand religion. Science is always a foolish thing when 
attempting to explain anything but the outer shell of phe- 
nomena. She never grasps the secrets of God. They are 
his own. He wraps all vital processes in mystery; and 
every noble plant that drinks of his sunlight yet also heeds 
his bidding, and lets darkness swathe its deep-hiding roots. 
Mystery is the matrix of life as well as of devotion. The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and Reverence 
is the foundation of all Truth. 

Protestantism, as the third great form, may be called 
eritical Christianity. Its assumption on behalf of the Book 
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forced individual study and brought in the demand for 
universal education. It powerfully stimulated philosophical 
quest. And it has so searched out and scrutinized the facts 
of Christianity and the foundations of the Church as to scale 
and shake the foundations of Religion itself as never before. 
It is like civil war, this conflict raging during the nine- 
teenth century. The strife of Catholic and Protestant, of 
Lutheran and Calvinist, of Churchman and Puritan, was 
hardly over when there broke out this conflict among the 
sciences, and with theology, geology, biology, and sociology 
all engaged. The war of -ologies has raged until the field is 
strewn with the wrecks of once confident battalions. Has 
either party won? Does either hold the field? Not so. 
But where systems of philosophy have dashed each other in 
pieces Agnosticism now hoists its flag and claims the field 
as its own. 

Is it too much to say that critical Christianity wedded 
with Rationalism must land in Agnosticism? If so, what is 
there left on which the fourth form of Christianity may 
hope to build? Can there be found a new foundation? Is 
there an old one which will be found unshaken, when the 
wreck-rubbish of this science battle is cleared away? And 
is Christianity to have a fourth form, and to come forth now 
as though but revived by this baptism of blood? What 
does it mean when an observer of such insight and of such 
competent maturity as Count Tolstoi says of our century, 
“I firmly believe that, a few centuries hence, the history of 
what we call the scientific activity of this age will be a 
prolific subject for the hilarity and pity of future genera- 
tions” ?* 

When Huxley assures us that we have no knowledge of 
God, it is Science that is put on trial. Let Rationalism 
land in Agnosticism, and we turn immediately to study our 
Rationalism. The restless heart cannot cease to aspire. It 
will not lie down content before any gate which Science 
says man cannot open. It will open it, or it will dig under 


* My Religion, p. 127. 
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it, or it will leap against it until the bounding of its impa- 
tience begets wings that can soar above it. 

Possibly, that is the very key to our problem. What man’s 
mind cannot do his aspiring soul can do. Knowledge is 
not merely a thing of the mind. Truth is not simply a 
quality of intellectual perception or of logical sequence. 
To deem it such is wholly to misunderstand and to degrade 
our grandest word. If knowledge is to deal only with such 
forms of truth, Science has indeed “placed but a barren 
sceptre in her grip”; and Huxley’s honest and manly utter- 
ance seems now most likely to lead Faith to say to Science, 
with Gratiano, “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.” 

Agnosticism may be found to be, indeed, the word for 
which our century has been waiting. The confidence of our 
rationalism has been powerfully re-enforced by our physical 
science. It must prove everything,— prove it, not by test- 
ing it in the fiery furnace of life’s most terrible experiences, 
but in syllogisms, so that it can be set forth in logical forms 
and cramped into terms of thought. Now, thought is not 
life, but only one of its accidents. Thinking does not sup- 
port life, powerfully though it may react upon it and re-en- 
force it. Thought is not creative, except in the land of 
theories or in the realm of material and mechanical produc- 
tion. Thought is man’s perception of the relation of logical 
propositions. By it he sees how they include or exclude 
one another. But man’s thought can produce nothing, even 
in the regions of pure theory, until it allies itself with its 
superior, the imperial imagination. 

Thence comes hypothesis. Thence comes invention. 
Thence comes construction. And, through the revelations 
of the imagination, man’s mind may so build as to lay hold 
on and control the power of creative passion, as, in dealing 
with nature, it develops products by laying hold on a power 
which it does not comprehend and which it did nothing to 
create. Nay, our thinking, as one product of our vitality, 
is maintained by and wholly dependent upon a power or 
force which man’s mind can in no way comprehend, and 
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which remains a wholly inscrutable mystery unless it can be 
grasped and interpreted, not by man’s mind, not by the 
imagination, but by the ever-brooding and aspiring affec- 
tion or apperception of man’s heart and soul. Is this possi- 
ble? Is this the law and the foundation even of our faith? 

It was the glory of Christ Jesus that he did not argue. 
He did not explain. He did not stop to speculate. He did 
not offer to prove anything. He was not primarily dealing 
with man’s mind. And we always feel it to be a decline, 
if not a degradation, when, assailed by rationalistic foes, he 
stepped down to their level, and took up their tools for their 
refutation. 

So it is with Christianity. She has nothing to dread from 
argument. She dreads nothing but wrangling. She hates 
nothing but hatred. But the periods when her children 
were most absorbed in argument or controversy were times 
of wasted force, when she was but hewing away the forests 
and blasting out the rocks. Smiling fields, abounding crops, 
joyful homes, are sure to follow, unless her fundamental 
assumption is one of the errors of man’s mind. 

But her fundamental assumption is that man’s mind is 
a servant, not a master. It is an hypothesis such as man’s 
mind does not readily make. It looks more as though made 
for him than by him. The rush of our science-study now 
fora century has swept us all along in this whirlwind of 
mind-worship, of knowledge worship. Huxley’s manly word 
calls a halt in this madness; and it is not too much to be- 
lieve that even the scientific world may come to itself, and 
strike hands with laboring poverty, as it says, “I will arise, 
and go unto my Father.” 

Certainly, brotherhood must rest on Fatherhood; and it 
is now only a reverent Christian faith which believes that 
our critical Christianity is about to rise into a constructive 
Christianity, which will speedily make an end of our sus- 
pense of faith. 

How is that to be done? By seeing more clearly the 
truth of Agnosticism, with all that is involved therein. By 
seeing the clearly defined limits to man’s knowing and his 
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constructing. By seeing that we deal here with three very 
different things when we are dealing with logical sequence, 
with mechanical sequence, and with vital sequence. Chris- 
tianity lives through the latter: all our theory and specu- 
lation deal with the former; while our experimental sci- 
ence, whether in the chemist’s laboratory or in the Catholic 
Church, is striving to combine the three. Speculation: as 
theology is but the effort of man’s mind working in the 
grooves of logical sequence, to understand and to explain 
operations that lie in the field of vital sequence. Those 
efforts have no constructive efficiency, save in their own 
field. Thinking alone is not creative, except of classification 
or theory. Allied with passionate imagination, it creates, 
whether in the field of invention or in that of literature and 
art. Allied with creative passion, it touches the realm of 
vital sequence. Without those allies, mind can no more 
create than a chemist could make a baby in a crucible. 

Agnosticism comes forth, therefore, as the friend of faith. 
It smites in the face the mad confidence of Rationalism. It 
relegates knowledge, scientific knowledge, to its proper 
field, as an interpreter, not a creator. It shows us anew 
that mind, intellectual activity, proud as it may be of its 
livery, is but a servant, which can only watch and wait for 
the waking of its master. That master, man’s imperial soul, 
holds a relation with God, and keeps a communion with 
him, and has knowledge of him such as may well make the 
servant jealous, unless, indeed, he becomes so manly as to 
rejoice in his master’s glory, or so modest that Heaven’s rev- 
elations to his master make him both afraid and ashamed. 

But, if the word “ agnosticism ” comes as a manly call for 
modesty, it brings also a commanding challenge to clearer 
thinking. 

What do we mean by knowledge or by knowing? What 
do we mean by truth? What an amazing degradation we 
have made in this century of that great word “truth” by 
dragging it down to the plane of mere cognition! Harvard’s 
fathers wisely set on her first seal only that grand word 
Veritas. What did it mean? What relation, if any, had 
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it with cognition? How cheap an etymology was that of 
poor Horne Tooke, when he declared truth to be merely that 
which a man “troweth,” a matter of the opinion, variable 
as the wind! How different a truth might he have found, 
had he known the word trawen, and seen the root of all 
man’s truth to be centred and vitalized in his fundamental 
“trust”! It is a poor truth that has in it no moral quality, 
no affectional quality. Cognition is not truth. Pure eyes 
have indeed power to see. Moral truth is no foe to correct 
perception. But the accuracy of mental perception, the 
correctness of logical sequence, is not truth. It indeed cor- 
rects man’s error. It removes his ignorance. It tends to 
diminish his untruth. But vital truth, the only truth that 
deserves the name, begins with veracity. Now the moral 
quality comes in. Now truth becomes a living thing, when 
a true conscience and a true volition step forth as the hand- 
maids of righteousness. Integrity we all know to be truth, 
keeping the man an integer. Fidelity is a yet higher truth, 
keeping true man’s external relations as well as his internal 
conditions. Fidelity soon warms moral truth with love, and 
ennobles it with worship, when fidelity looks to a superior 
and fealty rises into loving loyalty. Now come in sympa- 
thy, service, and then the ultimate devotion of self-sacrifice, 
when martyrdom dies, trusting in what? In the truth— 
that is, the trustworthiness — of God. 

Poor, indeed, is the thinking or the science that does not 
know that every process of thought or every perception of 
the universe about us, every cognition or inference, rests on 
a fundamental trust which man’s mind did not make, but 
which came to this thinking mind only through a loving 
mother’s heart. Truth is not a thing which man has waited 
a million years to find out. It is not a thing new to the 
nineteenth century. It is not a thing created or discovered 
by man’s mind. It cannot be bound into books. It cannot 
be learned. It cannot be taught. It is a quality trans- 
mitted by vital sequence; and man’s soul can possess it only 
by inheriting it, by developing what a man did inherit, 
or by absorbing it, by drinking it in through sympathy 
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with kindred souls or by the spirit’s communion when a 
loyal soul truly worships God. 

Harvard’s seal-word VERITAS is allied with vereor, “I re- 
vere.” It deals with verity. It means genuineness. It 
precedes knowledge. It underlies reasoning. Right well 
Harvard’s Puritan founders knew that truth is a quality 
not of opinions, but of men; and that in the genesis of 
truth, in its preservation or augmenting, reverence is its sole 
foundation, support, or source. That reverence has its 
source not in fear, but in sympathy, although man’s sense 
of mystery and of his own utter and absolute dependence on 
something unseen touches the communion of that sympathy 
with an exquisite tenderness when the trust of a perfect 
love casts out fear. Life at its best, with all its philosophy 
and all its science, is thus founded on faith, sustained by 
grace, and crowned as well as supported, according to the 
command of Christ, by a loving trust. 

But what is knowledge? Is it or is it not solely grounded 
in sympathy? The degradation of the word “truth” to 
make it mean simply the correctness of our perception, cog- 
nition, or inference, or the product of such correct sense- 
work or mind-work, has so enlarged our intellectual conceit, 
our mind-worship, as to blind thousands of acute Americans 
and Englishmen to the fact that all our science rests on 
faith, and that sympathy is the only ultimate source or 
ground of knowledge. 

I look on the universe about me. It paints its own pict- 
ure in my eye. DoI know that it does really exist? Can 
I prove it to another or to myself? I simply take it on 
trust. My confidence is simply faith. It is greatest when 
experience is least. 

But do I know that my senses truly picture or report to 
me this outer world? Can I prove it? 

Again, I simply take it on trust. If my impressions agree 
with those of other men, my sense impressions, I call them 
correct or true. What do I mean by it even then? I mean 
only that I receive that impression, or nerve impulse, which 
God meant men to receive. It comes from without: recog- 
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nition and credence come from within. Man has power to 
look, but he has no power to see. Nay, he has no power to 
look, to turn his eye or his attention towards the soliciting 
of the light, save by drawing on a force from without which 
is not his own. When he thus looks, he sees only what is 
revealed. His seeing is but interaction through sympathy 
between himself and a soliciting power without. And his 
belief in the trustworthiness of the message from without, 
a confidence which is most unquestioning and complete 
when experience is least, is solely an act of instinctive trust 
or faith. What justifies it? What underlies our instinctive 
credence in the good will of this soliciting from without? 
What justified Laura Bridgman, and led her to confide in 
the hand of Samuel G. Howe? What but the sympathy by 
which spiritual states communicate and detect or interpret 
one another? And is this knowledge? Is all our knowing 
thus founded on feeling? Is there no base for philosophy 
but this instinct of trust rather than of distrust? Then, in- 
deed, faith working by love holds all the keys of philosophy 
and all the sceptres of science. Knowledge may make itself 
as it will her sympathetic friend, her loving servant, or her 
slave. 

The utter and unlimited dependence of man — his body, 
his mind, his soul —is a fact which each man must interpret 
for himself. Agnosticism says rightly: Man’s intellect knows 
nothing directly of that on which man depends. It cannot 
seize upon it. It forms of it no picture. That is something 
not revealed to man’s mind. Intellect, or thought, confronts 
it as an inscrutable mystery. ‘This istrue. But “God hath 
not left himself without witness.” There is a spiritual cog- 
nition. It is the one source of all knowledge. The eagle 
trusts the sunbeam’s truth. So the soul trusts its percep- 
tion. The lover recognizes love. Wrath and hate speak 
without words. They outleap the logic. They outrun the 
light. They stay for no mental process. But man knows 
them and their nearness. Is this knowledge? Does the 
tendril know the light? Is instinct a channel of revelation ? 
What is knowledge, if this is not agnition ? 


2 
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Huxley’s manly word stands for an advance both in 
knowledge and in faith. He builded even better than he 
knew. The word may be a mongrel. From the Greek 
dyvworos no such word ever was made or could be. But the 
Latin agnosco hides the meaning for which the world was 
waiting. It means “I detect,” “I recognize,” “I sympa- 
thetically respond to a spirit akin with my own.” Such 
ad-gnoscism, the sympathetic recognition of kindred spiritual 
verities, is that on which the foundation of all man’s confi- 
dence is laid. On that rests all conscious or semi-conscious 
life. That sees for the seer and flashes in the revealing of 
all vision. The exquisiteness of susceptibility to perceive 
and to interpret the divine soliciting,— that is the first ele- 
ment of genius. That foreruns revelation. That underlies 
faith. That, when wedded with a loving trust, begets truth 
and grace. 

Will God “let loose a thinker on this planet”? Vain his 
coming if he bring not with him a soul of royal sympathy, 
an imperial imagination, and a faith of reverent vision. 
Those are the tools of genius. Thence comes insight. 
Thence come appreciative interpretation and creative struct- 
ure. Wholly vain as a revelation is the toil of that thinker 
who but labors to grind out in his grist only what he first 
dropped into the hopper of his hypothesis. Deductive 
reasoning can do no more. Induction cannot lift her eyes 
till the soul whispers to the mind. And each year deepens 
our conviction that man’s reason is too reverent, too rational, 
and too reasonable a thing to stay much longer thus limed 
or mired in rationalism. Life really moves and rises only 
by the joint and normal action of that Greek intellect with 
the Barbarian’s ardent heart and the. Hebrew’s brooding 
soul. 

Such seems to be the foundation or philosophy of Chris- 
tianity’s coming form. It renounces philosophy as a founda- 
tion. It renounces the Catholic’s claim to authority and the 
Protestant’s claim to knowledge. It aims not to build a 
satrapy for a God who is absent, nor to interpret the testa- 
ment of a God who has ceased to speak. The silent God 
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gives way. The absent God comes back. And the impor- 
tance of man’s opinion or of his official position is rapidly 
diminished when he but stands attentive, striving to learn 
the aim and the method of the living God. 

It is our one question: What is Divine Love doing 
to-day? Modern Italy sweeps away the claim that pope 
and priest rule by right. Modern Germany sweeps away 
the pretence that the Protestant reads the one inspired book 
of the world. But quite as rapidly modern study sweeps 
away the claim that dualism, materialism, rationalism, or 
experimental science has laid for man a foundation that 
shall last. Our century has seen no other such revolution 
as that in the laboratory. The confidence of the churchman 
is still great compared with that of the chemist. It is over 
the crucible that men now look scared. Well they may. 
What has become of their fathers’ facts and of their child- 
hood’s creeds? Where is the confidence of even forty years 
ago? Where are the theories of that day? What has be- 
come of our one pet dogma or shibboleth, even of the 
attraction of gravitation ? 

That God should equip a pope with power or lodge infalli- 
bility in a book was, in truth, a reasonable hypothesis com- 
pared with that taught in all our schools, that molar masses 
should so pull upon each other when millions of miles apart, 
with no connecting rope, rod, or medium. Is there an emi- 
nent man of science to-day that believes it? Or does there 
stand at the door a theory so revolutionary as this, that 
levitation is the principle by which divine power works 
throughout all space, electricity being but its revealing, this 
mighty quivering of space itself depending on atomic repul- 
siou, not attraction, and itself calling into being heat, light, 
and life, and leaving, if not “ matter” itself, at least molar 
and molecular gravitation as its local reversal or residuum ? 

The making of matter itself science must now explain, 
insane as the suggestion may seem; but, when even that is 
done, the mystery of the universe stands untouched, and but 
still more grand and awful than now. 

What is force? The man of science answers, “ As to 
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that, I am an agnostic.” What is matter? He answers, 
“TIT do not know.” But what he does know is that there 
has crumbled to pieces beneath his feet the entire theory of 
dualism, with all that was built thereon. Matter is no 
longer dead. Life no longer comes from burning, slowly 
cooling suns. The suns themselves have no potency save 
that which they reflect from the play of something slumber- 
ing wholly unrevealed in void space,— something roused 
into this manifestation of creative and life-sustaining power 
by the rush of worlds and suns sweeping past. That every 
atom, property, and process of this material universe, and of 
all the life it bears, directly depends on and springs from 
something unrevealed to science and something man dares 
not call * material,” unless he changes the meaning of the 
word, the man of science now knows right well. 

Our solar system is but a vast dynamo, whose rush and 
whirl in space evoke from emptiness that awful power which 
sets the sun glowing and creates as well as maintains all 
the phenomena of life, offers to man’s imagination a theme 


so stupendous and awe-inspiring that knowledge may well 
veil its face and say to Him that hides in such revealing, 
“Indeed, thy first creative word was, ‘ Let there be light!’ 
and to-day thou coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment.” 


Now the maturest study man can make shows man’s life 
to be thus absolutely and wholly dependent on something 
uurevealed, something his mind does not grasp. His theology 
is his attempt to interpret that dependence. He may look 
towards the Unknown with terror, with awe, with baffled 
confusion, or, as Christ Jesus bids him look, with a rever- 
ent, loving, joyful trust; but his inferences must all spring 
either from his more or less ample study of history — that 
is, of other men—or from his more or less faithful and 
mature scrutiny of his own soul’s sympathetic apprehension 
or agnition of the Oversoul that enfolds him. 

Rare moods, sweet experiences, visions, revealings, 
glimpses of heaven, may justify no inference; but they 
qualify the man of vision to make a sympathetic study of 
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history and to interpret Christ and the revelation God is 
making through him. Christianity is a process of vital 
sequence, which on the common rock that underlies all 
religions builds structures of beauty and of use such as 
earth bears nowhere else. Nay, this vital process is over- 
running the world with modifications of man’s habits, insti- 
tutions, and life. One assumption everywhere goes with 
it; that is, that this is something which God is now doing. 
Nature is doing it, do you say? Do you mean by “nat- 
ure” the mechanical sequence of the universe? If not, we 
agree with you. We make no objection. But, for us, nat- 
ure has ceased to exist. It has become the living garment 
of the living God. Law is the habit of God. We see all 
life to be only his revealing or manifestation; and of those 
revelations Christianity is that which crowns and glorifies 
them all. Man has done his best to degrade it. Give him 
power, give him dogmatic confidence, make him a prelate or 
a Puritan, and God must deal with him as he can. His 
pomp soon becomes then but a guano deposit, whose de- 


struction alone will fertilize the desert; or his pride grains 
into a hard, hard rock, which God slowly grinds up again to 
release the gold it hides. Man’s intellectual conceit is the 
same vain thing, whether handling a monstrance, a crucible, 
or a creed. Our theology is but part of our science-folly. 
Agnosticism but calls now for a humbler, a reverent, and 


a more honest faith. 

It is, of course, a question of keenest interest what 
changes are to come when critical Christianity has fully 
ground up the assumed dogma basis of Protestantism, and 
when imperial Christianity, finally lays down the sceptre of 
temporal sovereignty in England as in Italy. Boldest imag- 
ination might well hesitate to predict. Prediction is foolish 
as well as‘vain. Man might as well have tried to picture 
the shell of a nautilus before one ever swam the sea. God 
creates all the products of vital process. Man studies only 
that which God has made, or, in studying history, he scans 
the process itself. So we study our own time. We are 
now but looking on and trying to help, and not to hinder, 
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the divine activity. God’s energy baffles priestcraft and 
crumbles dogma, and he is making for us a Christianity of 
which Christians shall not be afraid nor scholars ashamed. 

Dr. Channing said, early in this century: “I do not say 
that what we now call Christianity is to last always. I 
think not. I hope not. Christianity is obscured, almost 
lost.” 

Again, in 1836, he wrote to a young minister at Louis- 
ville, to James Freeman Clarke, “It makes me smile to 
hear immortality claimed for Catholicism or Protestantism 
or for any past interpretations of Christianity, as if the 
human soul had exhausted itself in its infant efforts, or as if 
the men of one or a few generations could bind the energy 
of human thought and affection forever.” 

Thus we go forth to-day: we walk by faith, not by sight. 
Constantine could not have foreseen what that imperial 
church would come to be. 

Luther had no vision of the vastness of that temple on 
whose door God had led him to lay his groping hand. But 
both Luther and Loyola yet live in the love of men. The 
authority church and the critical church will yet find a 
new glory in their own development and in their con- 
structive work. And churches wholly new will rise as 
Christ goes forth into the twentieth century, served by 
a wealth that has become timid and a science which knows 
how little it knows. He will make friends, and not foes, of 
both communism and socialism. They but claim the right 
to be fairly heard, pleading in his name for the brotherhood 
of man. Wealth which claims the right to be ministered 
unto, and not to minister, has indeed a conflict before it 
which may well make it afraid. And, in the great word 
AGNOSTICISM, dogmatic science has already laid down its 
sword, if not its crown. Devout science sees clearly the 
three great but distinct fields of mechanical sequence, of 
logical sequence, and of vital sequence. Into the former 
God flings all the phenomena of the material universe. 
Into the second fall all man’s intellectual activities, all his 
speculations, all his theories. Through the third the cease- 
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less play of the divine energy keeps alive both the world of 
matter and the unrevealed realms of the spiritual universe, 
originating and sustaining all that we see as material or 
mechanical and all that we pride ourselves upon as either 
mental or moral. All depends upon the spiritual; and upon 
that man’s affection, but not his intellect, directly lays hold. 
God has never built a church on earth based on true opin- 
ions. He has built a million glorious churches based on 
true affections. He has not ceased to build, nor will he till 
those affections cease their play. Truth is a thing of the 
affections and the volitions: it lives upon love; and our 
heretic-hunting American Board we esteem but a disgrace 
to America, because it is now building on fear and distrust, 
not on love and faith. 

So all plea to-day for the miraculous and the supernatural 
we count to be but the plea of ignorance and fear. We 
know nothing of miracle, because we know nothing, unless sin, 
which is not the immediate act of God. We know nothing 
of the supernatural, unless you mean by “natural” merely 
the phenomena of mechanical sequence. We know noth- 
ing that exists without the immediate active aid of God. 
For us, miracle, as supporting science, pertains to a phi- 
losophy that is dead. It is the expedient of a materialism, 
a dualism, a rationalism, which we have wholly flung away. 
But we have flung away with that all assumption as to 
man’s having any absolute knowledge, except of his own 
heart, or any power which is wholly his own. He is wholly 
dependent. All his joy, his hope, his glory, spring from his 
sonship. All comes from God. His point of conscious con- 
tact with God is in his childlike trust. He trusts the solicit- 
ing light. He believes its message, and the facts of science 
reward his faith and fill his mind. Each comes as, in truth 
a revelation. He trusts the hint of conscience. He con- 
fides in its delicate suggestion, and the glories of ethical 
perception enrich his soul. Every virtue has its root and its 
support in an inspiration. He trusts the whispers of devout 
faith, of aspiring hope. A light from heaven fills his face, and 
the graces begin to blossom in his heart. Each comes only 
because God comes with it, and grace is incarnation. 
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God never so sent his Son as to stay away himself. Christ 
never really comes to us if he comes alone. He comes to 
fulfil his word, “ We will dwell with him”; and as the Way, 
as the Truth, as the Lord of life, as the Son, as the Incarna- 
tion, he leads this ever-rising revelation, this ever-growing 
inspiration, showiag an incarnation in which every man is 
called to share. Give man his liberty, and he loyally follows 
this leader. Through him, by the laws of vital sequence, 
God is changing the world’s life. He is doing it in his own 
time and in his own way. The Christian disciple simply 
knows that it is doing, and he is willing both to work and 
to wait. But he does expect to see it done; he does expect 
to see Christ Jesus triumph in Asia and in Africa, even 
though he must conquer England and America first. Faith 
looks on to the time foretold, when “at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall confess him 
Lord,” not to his glory alone. Yea, it looks on, beyond time, 
to eternity, when, all things being subdued unto him, “ then 
shall the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

Such is our faith, such our dream. 

Henry C. BADGER. 





A Personal Devil. 


A PERSONAL DEVIL. 


I believe in a personal devil. The belief is not a sur- 
vival. It does not linger, a reproach to me, in some un- 
lighted, cobwebbed corner of my intellect. It is a persua- 
sion which has come with my ripest thought. So I like the 
revised version of the New Testament, which allows us to 
read in the Lord’s Prayer “deliver us from the evil one,” or 
to omit the word “one” and say only “evil.” In the 
church, speaking for many, I would say “evil.” Sometimes, 
when we desire God’s mercy to us-ward as sinners, would 
we not say and pray, most forcibly, “evil one”? It is good 
for us to think of a personal devil; for as a being “ black as 
Night, fierce as ten Furies,” in Milton, or a scarlet, full-fleshed 
malignity, like Goethe’s, it is most easily apprehended by 
young minds. So a devil having a form like to ourselves 
would be most dreaded by our own spiritual immaturity. 
The supremely strong and transcendently luminous minds in 
the history of the world have been persuaded of the incarna- 
tion of evil. Plato, Socrates, and even Jesus surely gave to 
what we all most dread a palpable “ habitation and a name.” 


To fable it too long hath appertained ; 
But people from the change have nothing won. 
Rid of the evil one, the evil has remained. 


God has faded away, like the noiseless apparatus of a 
scenic play, from Jove or Jehovah, throned in thunder and 
lightning and cloud and storm, to the good Father, mild and 
near senility, and then into spirit, an airy essence, so thin, 
so gauzelike, that an insect’s silver wing flying before us 
will obscure the reduced, flattened, tenuous image. We are 


taught that “ God is spirit.” But the best of us cannot help 
thinking and asking 


“ What secret place, what distant star, 
O Lord of Life, is thine abode?” 


Heaven itself lifts, dissolves, vanishes from our minds. 


Towers of Zion, angel-patrolled; walls of jasper and jew- 
3 
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elled gates ; streams “ which make glad the city”; the tree 
of life, the white throne, the songs,—all fade, as a fragile 
flower which sheds its life-blood, and goes, utterly, like the 
unsubstantial fabric of a dream, leaving not a rack or scud 
of flying sky behind. When men say their dead friends 
return, we say, “ What fools we are!” And hell is no longer 
“murky.” In common nomenclature and vapid persuasion 
there is no hell. It used to yawn, like mouths of brutes, 
and had lakes of red fire with banks of yellow sulphur; and 
the smoke of its torment was almost as clearly seen by men 
as the vapor which climbs the sky from the Neapolitan 
mount, plumy by day, a tremulous pillar of cloudy fire, sup- 
porting the starry arches, at night. But to-day hell is a 
fossil,— dried, dead! How curious Dante’s descriptions are ! 
Really, they almost make one shudder. Evidently, he had 
studied anatomy, and he knew postures like an artist; and 
what a wonderful imagination he did possess! And there 
is Milton’s Paradise Lost,— excellent for parsing! Such 
involved sentences! And, when you think of it, the poetry 
is so richly textured! Then we have Irving in Faust, with 
most realistic settings for the play! And there is Shake- 
speare’s Iago. You should have a front seat to watch the 
facial expression! Thus we “peep and botanize.” But hell, 
—oh, that old superstition was exploded long ago! 

The globe has many more people living upon it to-day 
than ever before. There was never so great prosperity, 
never so much misery. There is more life, fortunate and 
unfortunate, good and bad, than ever the earth held in by- 
gone times. It is a full cradle, which rocks each night over 
the abyss of the dark. God is vanished utterly out of sight 
into the heavens, as men gaze after him even while they let 
slip the nerveless hands of their dead friends! And the 
devil and his court are cleaned out and swept away, even as 
men feel that shiver which consciousness of wrong brings, 
that fear with which sin thrills us, that sense of helplessness 
which mocks us to the face! Then what is left? Not the 
world with its crumbling pyramids and changing opinions, 
which are but exhalations of the mind; surely not pros- 
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perities, which even as we look “shrink in haste away and 
vanish from [our] sight.” Only man is left, and man is 
enough. He is or may be God incarnate or devil possessed : 
himself is heaven or hell. It is true that the universe is 
not a battle-ground between two sovereigns, one black and 
one white. No dualism is possible, no ever-reviving single 
combat. 

It is said that in some sections of the globe the sunset is 
sudden. “The sun appears to fall swiftly, going down like 
a cannon-ball.” It is day or it is night. The forces in a 
human body work in like manner. So long as the sun is 
above the sky-line, his rays shoot abroad. So long as the 
heart is right in us, the bloods tends upward and outward, 
and, whatever the diseased portion of our body, tries to flush 
it with vigor. When the heart drops in our bosoms like 
lead, then every artery and vein becomes a drain down 
which our life flows out like spring floods in the gutters. 
It is life with us, or death,—life which sees, hears, thinks, or 
death which cannot move one hair of an eyelid or flutter 
the invisible feather of a fly. In the world of man, which is 
the spirit’s world, it is day or night. There is no long, lin- 
gering twilight there, no balancing of forces betwixt life 
and death. Sir Philip Sidney declared, “There is nothing 
evil but what is within us.” God is not dual, and man is 
one; but which one? 

I do not believe in total depravity or saintly predestina- 
tion, after the old fashion in theology, but find the power 
of tendency to be wonderfully inclusive, sweeping every- 
thing into its train, as great planets hold by invisible chords 
all the stars which feel the pull of their magnetic influence, 
all the meteors flying in their tidal spaces, every atom that 
swirls in their immeasurable ellipses. Jesus appears to 
have so viewed the appropriating power of good and evil, 
as shown in the life of man. Over against devils he puts 
angels. But not on the same footing, not directly pitted, 
as on a battle-field, the one against the other. A legion of 
devils holds the ground, bolds it by camp, picket, fortifica- 
tion; or “the angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
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them that fear him, and delivereth them.” And all is white, 
in every direction,— white hands, white robes, “ white wings 
lessening up the sky.” But the occupation of the ground 
is never simultaneous. The man possessed by a legion of 
devils, his soul a fighting:ground, and the same man going 
about in a happy frame, telling about Jesus and celebrating 
his joy,— what is there in common between the two phases 
of the one life? ‘“ What fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness?” When Jesus had blocked Satan’s way in the wil- 
derness and the coast was clear, at once came the whirr of 
wings and “angels.” There seems to be such a thing as 
“divine right” tenaciously held by the royal family of holy 
influences, and from underlings it accepts only uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

In the days of religious realism here in New England, it 
was believed that Satan might enter the house through a 
keyhole, or by any smallest, unguarded aperture. Satan, 
as realized to-day, would prove himself a bungling, bulky 
fellow if he required so large space as a keyhole for his 
entry. As no doors open in the sky for angelic visitants, 
so no traps spring upward for the accommodation of devils. 
Two lines of forces wait our own command. So long as our 
bodies are ours, the Satanic force can muster strong and 
fast. So long as our souls are quick, the heavenly hosts 
may instantly file in. We do not need so much as to lift a 
hand, as English kings used, to set on contending and con- 
tentious knights, or even to turn a thumb up or down, as 
bloated Cesars did to save or slay a man. One thovght, 
needing for sustenance but a fragment of a second, so subtle 
and swift its shoot across our mental vision we hardly note 
it, is enough to open for us heaven or hell. 

The fecundity of certain insects, and indeed of certain 
microbes in a man’s blood, is marvellously great. As we 
go down in the scale of creation, this facility vastly in- 
creases ; and, if it were not for the greed and rapacity of 
many higher organisms, we should be soon overrun with 
pestilence of minute animal life. An evil thought which 
pounces on us is as swift in its propagation. It spreads 
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like the virus of a serpent. To see a man who has been 
bitten by a rattlesnake perishing of the bite leads a looker- 
on to ask, Have we, then, in us blood which has an affinity 
with poison? And it is in no wise strange that men once 
believed the same blood to have a craving for evil. A 
man may sit in his chair at home, surrounded by genial 
and protective influences, and, once moved ever so slightly 
by an evil thought, may be quickly overcome, as is a sum- 
mer sky by mustering clouds. His soul goes into’ eclipse. 
All the tiny midges of the forest assail the fisherman in 
May, for they all thirst for his blood; and tiny specks of 
mustering and increasing thought, warmed by imagination, 
fasten each on a blood-drop. Lilliputian, but innumerable, 
is the horde. One green-winged fly of jealousy settling 
down; one lustful puff, as from hell’s oven; one red and 
lively spotter, as from greed’s swarm, with incisors fixed in 
our flesh,—just one of either is enough to capture in a few 
minutes the stronghold of * Mansoul.” The offsprings of 
evil passion leap from place to place, they run up false 
signals everywhere, they capture the heart and make it 
hot with their crowds, they drug the conscience, they mis- 
lead the mind, last of all they blindfold the will, and the 
man is theirs. It is the same with lust and with greed. 
The Master bids us watch, lest we enter into temptation. 
The fact to be noted is the speediness and completeness of 
our surrender. 

The difference many times between people considered 
sane and those voted insane is that the former recover their 
mastery of self, and the latter do not. But, while the virus 
of any evil runs in the veins, the man is not himself. It is 
useless to ask good deeds of him then. He is preoccupied. 
He has “ married a wife, and cannot come”; he has “ bought 
a yoke of oxen, and goes to prove them.” All the lines of 
his being are braided into the one absorbing current. You 
say the jealous man will not listen to reason. No, he cannot 
so long as the green fly bites him. You say the money-lover 
does not care for the best things. No, they are not attract- 
ive to him, are relatively undesirable. When from the heart 
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the jealousy, from the blood the lust, or from the brain the 
avarice, has spread until it holds the whole man, mind and 
heart, strength and soul, then we have a personal devil. 
There is no localized Satan or a hell with material boun- 
daries; but a personal devil there is and will be so long as 
man lives in a world full of temptations, so long as he has 
appetites and passions, so long as selfishness fills out so large 
a space in average human calculations, so long as bodies 
crave what the soul denies. Man is one,— either God’s man 
or the devil’s; since the time covered in the transfer of the 
spirit’s field — ourselves — is as slight as we use for an in- 
stantaneous photograph. Evil tempts, but evil cannot force 
us. Goethe makes Mephistopheles say 


“The devil taught her, it is true; 
But yet the draught the devil can’t prepare.” 


God was in Christ. But God could not turn Christ away 
from temptation. Christ himself turns his back to the 
tempter. Men are not weather-cocks, to be blown about 
by the breath of the Holy Spirit. They must see tempta- 
tion, but may leave it untouched. The devil has got himself 
incarnated, has his complete suit of armor, will, mind, heart, 
a leaden conscience shield, and is armed cap-d-pie when the 
force of our life is even temporarily one with him. He 
comes to full consciousness only in man. He is by no means 
“chained for a thousand years.” Let us be glad that so 
many times he is not permitted to go over a man’s own 
door-stone ; that the very completeness of his subjugation 
reveals to the soul the form of Jesus, and the look full of 
holy pity which he bent on the shivering Peter as he tried 
to warm his vacillating nature by the fire. But we must 
see what even limited and circumscribed possession is, must 
see it as Satanic, must know that in the sowing of wild oats 
eternity may find us, and find us with bad company; that 
in our fits of spleen or anger heaven may set us at the judg- 
ment bar. It was said of Dante, while he lived, “he is the 
man who has been in hell.” Seeing what he saw, do you 
wonder that he believed in a personal devil? Knowing 
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what they knew, do you wonder that artists long ago 
painted some popes and cardinals as Satanic, with tails and 
hoofs ? 

Our own personality is God’s or Satan’s. Our will is the 
magic wand which summons the beneficent or the malevo- 
lent power. Our life is the field of action. We are not our 
own. No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self. Calvinism always taught that one moment was suffi- 
cient time in which to convert a soul from total depravity to 
redeeming grace. Methodism always believed in a fall from 
grace, and so urged the perseverance of the saints. Man’s 
life is an antithesis and a fluctuation. “They that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” The belief that man can sell 
himself to the devil, probably suggested to Goethe his char- 
acter of Faust. Paul says to the Corinthian Christians, 
“We speak wisdom among them that are perfect, the wis- 
dom of God in a mystery.” Evangelical Christians watch 
for the coming of Messiah in an individual life, as the an- 
cient Hebrews watched in their provinces. Conversion is 
often supposed to be instantaneous, as it was with Paul on 
his journey to Damascus. Have not all the ages touched 
facts when they have insisted on these things? We all 
admit that we cannot be in two places at once. Our brains, 
our hearts, our stomachs, are places. We can put our hands 
on them. We do not believe the real man to be an organ- 
ism; and he cannot, by use of his thought, be in two places 
at one time. If our hand rest on two bits of turf, our 
thought cannot rest on the two bits, necessarily dissimilar 
as they are, at the same instant. Our thought must travel 
from the one to the other; and, though it may speed swifter 
than Ariel’s feet, still it goes. Growth in the natural world 
is a slow development, and regeneration in the spiritual 
realm is a process of evolution. But thought, fitted with 
the wings of eternity, flies even in very vulgar natures faster 
than the wind. “As more of heaven in each we see,” there 
is more to be occupied; but what there is in us, much 
or little, can be at once covered. If the stomach calls in a 
dyspeptic tone, and our thought obeys the blue devils’ mo- 
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tion, from the seat we assume in the stomach melancholy, 
“wan melancholy,” pervades and tinges everything. Ap- 
peals are made to the heart, to the affections, to the consid- 
eration we ought always to feel for others. But we are not 
at home in the heart’s house. Its double parlors are de- 
serted: the owner is visiting the slums. Reason comes to 
visit our kindred intelligence. The door is not unbarred. 
We are not hospitable to any comer, unless he wears mourn- 
ing. Discouraged friends often say of a man off the right 
track, “If we could get him out of that condition, much 
might be done.” Condition (con-dicio) mean§ collusion, 
agreement; and till you can “minister to a mind diseased” 
you can effect nothing. But the mind’s consent to melan- 
choly, doubt, or evil is the function of a being who is not 
organic, and may at any time be instantly annulled; but 
while it holds, and the blue devils have possession, heaven 
is far away. 

All teachers agree that cheerfulness is a sign of true 
Christianity or real religion, and saints of all ages and relig- 
ions indorse the teaching. So, when we have the reverse 
of cheerfulness, the soul is “in a far country.” Is the soul 
mercurial? With the many, yes. With people of the bet- 
ter sort, itis not so. Their life is fixed; and, as in a clear 
glass, their hearts mirror the Master. Such men and women 
know nothing, happily, of a personal devil. The name 
brings us back to the choice of a course which man makes 
for his thought. An object, a remembrance, or a faint sug- 
gestion beckons. If we consent to think wrongly, how fast 
the message goes to the very finger-tips, the Land’s End of 
communication! Telegraphing is slow to its burning celer- 
ity. Thought devours the food fit for that mood, as swal- 
lows feed on what is invisible while they skim the air. 
Eyes are adjusted, like movable telescopes, and by unseen 
hands, to see what the thought seeks. Organs are quies- 
cent or astir, according as they are moved by the thought or 
not. We are told that “thoughts held in the mind affect 
the gray matter in the brain, brain controls the nerves, and 
nerves control every membrane and tissue of the body.” 
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Now, the response of thought to wrong suggestion mag- 
netizes and devitalizes the body much more quickly and 
thoroughly than right thought inspires and controls it. A 
man’s bodily house can be filled by a troop of angels as 
quickly as by a horde of imps, but the angelic influence will 
not so soon pervade every part of the body. Miasmata 
settle. Pestilences beat down upon us. Whatever is not 
of the pure chemical element precipitates when mixed, and 
settles at the bottom of the vessel. The rarefying and ex- 
hilarating air tends upward. ‘To enjoy and profit by it, we 
must get above the precipitates. It is only when some 
stratum of pure air is very deep that the groundlings are 
benefited by it. Its tendency is ever upward. Its rarest 
benefactions are for those who dwell “on the heights.” 

There must be a voluntary upreaching for what is best. 
What is worst will pack down around us when we are pas- 
sive, like London fog. ‘“ We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” The tendency of everything earthy is to affiliate 
with the earth. Even the solid pyramids and diamonds 
which hold the light resolve to earth again. The thoughts 
which have most to do with our bodies, or with the things 
which sustain or pamper our bodies, naturally move the sen- 
suous in us quickly and greedily: whereas thoughts disin- 
terested, thoughts worshipful, thoughts self-sacrificing, nat- 
urally pull away from the body, like the better atmosphere, 
and affect it indirectly. The body is animal, and it feels 
the environment of all the animal life around it. The body 
is mortal; and the years drag it downward, even as the cen- 
turies pull every tree and vine finally into the dust. The 
soul is spiritual, and lives many a day and hour, not only 
ignoring the body and unconscious of it, but the better 
often for its non-co-operation; and so “lets sleeping dogs 
lie.” The spiritual being is the stronger; for, when it has 
relatively the most sustenance, soul and body dwell long, 
healthfully, and happily in the land. But, if the body has 
relatively the larger share of attention, then the Nemesis is 
invoked, and comes with diseases, and anon with pill-boxes, 
and soon the body shows that it is physically poor, mentally 
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weak, bankrupt of cheerfulness, hope, and faith. To a man 
so placed the devil is a personal matter. 

Some one has said that the union of intellect and love 
produces life. By life, we mean a thing which never began 
to be and can never end,—a quality which comes when 
beings conspire with divine laws. If an object or an idea 
rouses thought in us which sets off in ennobling directions, 
then the mind may be full of inspiration and the heart of 
feeling ; but all base motives, appetites, and desires will be 
numb and nerveless, having received no call to rouse. 
While the feverish activity of the body beclouds the mind 
and clamps down its resources, the activity of the soul 
merely nullifies for a time the baser powers. Anger, pas- 
sion, greed, gloom, are direct enemies of the soul; but the 
spiritual powers give to the evil neither fists nor threats, 
but try to surround it with plenitude of better life. ‘ Bless 
them which curse you, do good to them which despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” The good man’s weapon of 
self-defence is the irradiation of good. The more he gives 
of goodness, the more he has. And, although spirituality 
does not build up its kingdom here in this world so fast as 
shrewdness builds, and unscrupulous policy, still it builds; 
and its slow and careful architecture will endure. The 
children of this world may be wiser in their generation than 
the children of light, but the children of light do not build 
for a generation: they build for eternity. Their “ strength 
is perfect in weakness,” even as the carved figures of the 
Egyptian gods, placed around to grace the ostentatious 
tombs of Pharaohs and Ptolemies, are to-day enshrined in 
stable buildings and human regard the world over, while 
the poor forms whose triumph they graced were long since 
given to the cutting, ruthless sands of the desert. 

The good in man slowly, gradually, deepens and widens, 
like the clarifying atmosphere, until, the skies being per- 
fectly serene above, it reaches the tiniest bodily thing, and 
baptizes it with divine invigoration. The light and warmth 
of evil are like powder. They flash and spread with light- 
ning speed, and burn as they fly their exhaustive round. 
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But the light and warmth of goodness climb and glow like 
the sun, increasing constantly, “growing brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” Man is God’s man or the 
devil’s. He is capable of great vacillation. Even men who 
have stood long in probity may and do fall. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed”; and yet the longer one 
continues in well-doing, the more erect and strong he be- 
comes, while the oftener a man falls, the less agile and capa- 
ble of recovery he gets. While “the body of this death” 
grows old fast, the soul which keeps alert grows younger 
and younger. Its every advance dates its being back 
towards the great “I am.” It receives, besides the salva- 
tion from sin and unhappiness, the gift of God’s grace. We 
reap as we sow, indeed; but there is excess of bestowal on 
the part of God, even as our national pensioners get back- 
pay when they have established their claim. Shall the sins 
alone gather their forces as a man nears the river of death, 
and virtues gather no interest when the light of all our days 
is brought to a final focus? Even rocks and stones, rolled 
by winds, cut by ice, worn by waters, gather lichens and 
moss here below; but celestial globes, although of earth 
and stone, gather contributions from the great reaches of the 
heavens, and become more and more heavily freighted with 
light as they roll. The upper and lower environments have 
each its dividend of compound interest. 

Do you ask if the kingdoms of this world are not to 
become “the kingdom of our God and of his Christ”? Un- 
doubtedly. But, taking man’s moral and religious condition 
to-day, it would appear that many centuries must elapse ere 
his mind “moves in charity and turns upon the poles of 
truth.” Is it not ordained in the nature of things as they 
now are that the excellent promoters of schemes for better- 
ing man by wholesale must find the devils of indolence and 
selfishness unamenable to the most beneficent rules and un- 
influenced by social suasion? Has the Christian revelation, 
or even “the consensus of the competent,” so fully proved 
to the average man the divine and eternal enfolding of our 
loved ones, or the imperishable nature of our own integrity, 
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that no sore depression need weigh down the heart, no 
bereft mortal hear the siren song which tempts him to 
drown his sorrow in a Satanic cup? Has competition so 
cast out selfishness from human nature that only a small 
number among us need to exercise over our own impulses 
a constant supervision? Can the mass of men respect 
an individual to-day more for what he is than for what he 
has? Do men, asa whole, look keenly and expectantly for 
some new trait of disinterestedness in all whom they en- 
counter, or are they on the watch for tricks, evasions, 
deceit? The inevitable reply which one must make to 
these questions will lead the individual to ery,— 


“Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home.” 


I am in love with all things optimistic. I revel in poesy. 
I quaff eagerly all dreams of Elysium. I do not believe in 
introspection. Satan cannot cast out Satan. I believe in 
the unity of the universe, in the possibility of a stalwart 
Christianity, in the manifestations of it we have already had 
in the world; ay, even that “there is a soul of goodness in 
things evil, would men observingly distil it out.” But, as a 
man gets older, he tries to see things not as he wishes them 
to be, but as they are. He has arrived at the reluctant con- 
clusion, which was a stranger to his ardent years, the un- 
palatable decision that men are nowhere eager to espouse 
a self-denying enterprise. But the man is wiser, if sadder. 
As outward reliances fail, inward securities strengthen. 
He used to be afraid to say that he feared. Now his self- 
confidence has abated. He recognizes gladly his depend- 
ence. He acknowledges the Satan of his own heart. He 
sees that there can be no compromise between self-love and 
the soul’s love. He cries, “It is thou only, O Lord, who 
maketh me dwell in safety.” He used to hug the conceit 
that life would send him to God at last, as a proud soldier 
who had fought well many battles, scarred only with the 
dint of his conquests. All that boldness is gone. All that 
self-consciousness is evaporated. And, through the Valhalla 
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of heroes and the fields of nature, where the flowers of poesy 
like daffodils brush against his feet, with eyes fixed and 
steadfast, as if before him and on high he beheld the forms 
of our departed ones, comes a figure like to the Son of Man! 
“ His hair is white, like snow.” ‘“ His raiment is white and 
glistering,” “and his voice as the sound of many waters.” 
According to the English ritual, “he descended into hell. 
... He ascended into heaven.” In him is no assertion, 
round about him no fear. At the approach of his spirit, the 
devils go out, the powers of health revive, sin hangs its 
head, even death is abashed. His heart was fixed on God, 
his dependence upon him is unfaltering. What severe things 
he said of man! What kind things he said to him! Satan 
met him in the wilderness and enshrouded him on Calvary, 
yet “he sitteth at the right hand of God, in glory ever- 
lasting.” So far as the curtains of history are lifted for us, 
we can discern no time er place wherein Jesus did not 
choose instantly the good, and so grow like to God. Thus 
he became “the express image of his person.” Looking to 
that example, men pray to God in words like these: — 


“Keep me from mine own undoing; 
Help me turn to thee, when tried ; 
Still my footsteps, Father, viewing, 
Keep me ever at thy side.” 


A. C. NICKPRSON. 





Rowland G. Hazard. 


ROWLAND G. HAZARD. 


It is seldom that men of practical business employ- 
ments find the time, and much less the inclination, to pursue 
the study of literature, politics, and philosophy, and leave 
behind them some enduring testimony of an interest more 
than the attainment of wealth. The conditions of life and 
success, or perhaps the temptations of avarice, are such that 
men are disposed to confine their efforts in a single direc- 
tion. But occasionally a favored son comes to these diverse 
fields of effort, with the ability and the resolution to culti- 
vate them together; and happy is the man who can possess 
a reserve of energy after the exhausting influence of busi- 
ness responsibilities to converse with the immoftals on the 
charmed questions of literature and philosophy, and to 
contribute to the world’s fund of truth and knowledge 
enough to secure a permanent place in the respect of his 
fellow-men. Commercial and industrial life of a large scope 
requires talents of a general order, capable of cultivation 
and expansion in other directions, so that the excuse for 
negligence in regard to intellectual culture is less reason- 
able than it would otherwise be. But the materialistic 
aims of the age draw off nearly all interest from the pur- 
suits which are occupied with the imperishable; and hence 
the incidents of such a life devoted to intellectual achieve- 
ment are in honorable contrast with the general character 
of those employed in the pursuit of wealth. 

Rowland Gibson Hazard was born in 1801, in southern 
Rhode Island, at the home of his grandfather, “on the east- 
ern slope of Tower Hill, overlooking the Pettaquamscutt 
River,” the third son of Rowland Hazard and his wife, Mary 
Peace. In 1806, the family moved to Bristol, Pa., and in 
1813 he joined his brothers at the Friends’ boarding-school 
at Westtown, where he remained five years. Although the 
school was not a college in the modern sense, it gave good 
training in mathematical and English studies; and, either 
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in this school or by private reading at home, he became 
acquainted “ with the inspiring strains of Homer and Virgil, 
the fervid eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero,” and their 
influence upon his tastes and thought is seen throughout 
his life. In the spring of 1819, he returned to Rhode Island, 
where he joined his eldest brother in the manufacture of 
woollen goods on the paternal estate at Peace Dale. Here 
he spent his life, except as it was interrupted by travel in 
the interests of his business. The story of his business 
career is what it always is with men who are moderately 
successful; namely, a simple narrative of industry and 
honesty. But by other achievements besides mere commer- 
cial success he arose above the level of his calling. Benevo- 
lence and literature, two aims which he thought should be 
the ultimate objects of busy men, were the incidents of his 
life which entitle it to notice and respect. 

The form of Mr. Hazard’s benevolence most interesting to 
the public was his effort to secure justice, at his own ex- 
pense, to negro freemen unjustly imprisoned at hard labor, 
and practically impressed into slavery. The nature of his 
business required him to travel in the South. These tours 
were generally made in the winter. While at New Orleans, 
in 1841, he learned the case of a respectable negro freeman, 
from Newport, who was seized and put upon the chain gang. 
In endeavoring to procure his release, Mr. Hazard discov- 
ered that many free negroes were detained in the same way. 
The only time he could see them was on Sundays or after 
sunset. At these inconvenient seasons he visited the jails 
for weeks, and collected information regarding this class of 
prisoners. With the aid of Mr. Jacob Barker, who volun- 
teered his services, he succeeded in liberating six men who 
were brought into court. But the act created so much 
ill feeling against him that he was threatened with lynch- 
ing; and, as a precaution against discovery and identifica- 
tion, he was obliged to have his letters addressed to him 
anonymously, in the care of Mr. Barker. In the following 
winter, another effort in the same cause was rewarded with 
the release of about a hundred negroes. This last episode 
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Mr. Hazard regarded as the greatest in his life. A letter 
from Dr. Channing, with whom he had become acquainted 
some years before, shows a warm appreciation of this act: 
“You have been living for something, and have a satis- 
faction granted to few friends of the slave, that of seeing 
with your own eyes the fruits of your labor. You and 
Mr. Barker teach us never to despair.” 

It was some years before this, in 1833, that Mr. Hazard 
published an extended essay, entitled “ Language,” which 
gives much more fully the author’s conception of literature 
than what we might look for under that title. Although 
abounding in a youthful exuberance of thought and style, it 
gave considerable promise, and led in an interesting way to 
the acquaintance of Dr. Channing, who sought an introduc- 
tion to the author. He found Mr. Hazard only by inquiring 
at the printing-office where the book was published, and 
came to Peace Dale to see him, here spending several days. 
The acquaintance ripened into a warm friendship, and it 
was either at this time or later in their correspondence that 
Dr. Channing suggested the propriety of answering Jona- 
than Edwards’s doctrine of the Will. Mr. Hazard had pre- 
viously been interested in this problem by discussions with 
Mrs. Sarah Whitman, which led to his essay on “Lan- 
guage”; and so he was prepared to welcome the suggestion. 
The outcome of it was, some years later, his volume on 
Freedom in Willing, a criticism of Edwards’s doctrine of 
Determinism ; and also his two celebrated open letters on 
Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to John Stuart 
Mill. This led to an interesting correspondence between 
the two men. But the two volumes themselves, thus called 
into existence, have a philosophic value which entitles them 
to a place among the very best literature of their subject. 

The essay on “ Language,” as we have already indicated, 
is a sketch of Mr. Hazard’s conception of literature in gen- 
eral. To use De Quincey’s distinction, it deals with the 
literature of power as opposed to the literature of knowledge. 
This, the author thinks, is inspired by the notion of ideality. 
In this view, he is not anticipating the controversy which 
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has been going on during recent years between the “ ideal- 
ists” and the “realists.” On the contrary, he is uncon- 
scious of any antithesis which such a controversy supposes. 
He is endeavoring only to assign a characteristic which is 
everywhere chosen to represent the difference between mere 
knowledge and intellectual power. Mathematics will ani- 
mate or inspire no one but a genius in numbers. Poetry, 
on the other hand, has a mysterious magic by which it 
moves and convinces without the machinery of logic: its 
instrument of enchantment is the ideal. And so with all 
literature produced as a fine art. This ideality is not easy 
to define, nor does Mr. Hazard attempt to define it. Like 
De Quincey, he resorts to illustration; and he chooses a cele- 
brated instance which serves equally well at the present 
time to indicate the realistic temper of the age as opposed 
to the idealistic.— namely, Burke’s famous passage on Marie 
Antoinette. The incident will justify some digression. 

Burke, in his passionate diatribe against the French Revo- 
lution and his attempt to invoke sympathy for an insulted 
queen, had said: “It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I first saw the Queen of France, then dauphiness, at 
Versailles; and, surely, never lighted on this orb, which she 
hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she just began to move in, full of life and 
splendor and joy.” The literary instinct has not gone 
astray in selecting this as an example of fine literary art. 
Mr. Hazard is alive to the idealism in it, for he comments 
upon it thus: — 


The first part of the first sentence is narrative ; but the conclusion is 
the language of ideality, and strikes us as a happy application of the 
poetic art. The mind, in progressing through it, is so happily prepared 
by the image, which, having “lighted on this orb,” must of course have 
come from another sphere, and, hardly touching it, flits before his imagina- 
tion, that the conclusion, which, in ordinary language, would merely 
have embodied the preceding description in some delightful object of 
sensuous vision, now exerts a magic influence, and calls up the subject 
of some entrancing revery or ecstatic dream, perchance an angel-form, 
which, in some bright moment of enchantment, has lent its celestial 
influence to the illusions of fancy. 


5 
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The second sentence is no less a poetic rhapsody to Mr, 
Hazard, to whom it suggests the splendid light of day: — 


Decorating with its beams the loveliness of nature in the freshness of 
early morn, or, its inferior only in splendor, shedding her more mild 
and benign influence over some tranquil and enchanting scene. And 
with these scenes may be recalled those moments when their purifying 
and exhilarating influence imparted vivacity and life, and the anima- 
tion around us had its analogy in the gayety and joy within. Such are 
the phantasms which these few words may summon from the shades of 
oblivion, and with magic power impart distinctness to the misty shroud- 
ing of departed feelings and forgotten scenes, which, in again vanishing, 
are concentrated in one ideal, and picture the young queen before us as 
an angel-form,—of spotless purity, glowing with life, radiant with joy, 
surrounded with splendor,— imparting ecstasy to all, and elevating and 
ennobling all within the sphere of her influence. 


Making every allowance for youthful declamation and 
fervor, these comments truthfully represent the qualities of 
Burke’s thought and language, which are so pleasing to the 
literary mind. Those qualities appeal to the imagination 
and the sense of ideality. They are stimulating as poetry, 
and none can fail to be affected by them in this respect. It 
is scarcely any wonder that Burke half-revived the age of 
chivalry by them; and the passage, purely as a triumph of 
language, deserves all the enthusiasm and admiration which 
Mr. Hazard bestows upon it. But the instance is none the 
less illustrative of the fate of any ideality which is not sup- 
ported by the historical facts it purports to represent. In 
this respect, it indicates the position of the realists ; and the 
view whici sober criticism takes of it, while not disputing 
the literary merit of the conceptions expressed, very greatly 
diminishes its value, even as an expression of the ideal, 
because it is wanting in truthfulness. There are two kinds 
of idealization in literature,— one of fiction and poetry, and 
the other of history. Ideality in fiction and poetry cannot 
be impeached on the ground that the incidents are not facts. 
The personations, or characters, are only products of the 
imagination. They have no real history with dangerous 
facts lurking in the background, ready to spring up at any 
time to mar their integrity. They must be true to nature, 
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as we say; but this conformity to the law of reality is only 
that of a mental product which does not violate the sense 
of probability, and hence it requires only to be a consistent 
idea in the mind of writer and reader. But idealization in 
history must be different. It should have its basis in the 
real. Any disproportion between the facts and the ideal 
presentation of the literary artist must reflect upon the 
artist’s judgment; and, while his conception may be fine, it 
will not be true. The pretensions of history and poetry are 
not the same: one deals with facts, the other with ideals. 
Now, Burke was dealing with a political and historical ques- 
tion demanding respect for all the facts; and hence, when 
invoking sympathy for the Queen of France, his idealizing 
rhapsody should have been supported by sufficient perfec- 
tion of character on her part to save it from any aspersion 
which the cruel Nemesis of history is sure to inflict upon 
dereliction dressed in the garb of virtue. 

But “when Burke had that immortal vision of her at 
Versailles,” says John Morley, 


“just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life 
and splendor and joy,”—we know from the correspondence between 
Maria Theresa and her minister at Versailles that what Burke really 
saw was no divinity, but a flighty and troublesome school-girl, an ac- 
complice in all the ignoble intrigues and a sharer of all the small busy 
passions that convulse the insects of a court. The levity that came with 
her Lorraine blood broke out in incredible dissipations,— in indiscreet 
visits to masked balls at the opera, in midnight parades and mystifica- 
tions on the terrace at Versailles, in insensate gambling. These vices 
or follies were less mischievous than her intervention in affairs of state. 
Here her levity was as marked as in the paltry affairs of the boudoir 
and the antechamber, and here to levity she added both dissimulation 
and vindictiveness. It was the queen’s influence that procured the dis- 
missal of the two virtuous ministers by whose aid the king was striving 
to arrest the decay of the government of his kingdom. Malesherbes 
was distasteful to her for no better reason than that she wanted his post 
for some favorite’s favorite. Against Turgot she conspired with tena- 
cious animosity, because he had suppressed a sinecure which she de- 
signed for a court parasite, and because he would not support her caprice 
on behalf of a worthless creature of her faction. These two admirable 
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men were disgraced on the same day. The queen wrote to her mother 
that she had not meddled in the affair. This was a falsehood, for she 
had even sought to have Turgot thrown into the Bastile. 


Sir Philip Francis, to whom Burke sent a part of the 
proof-sheets containing the passage about Marie Antoinette, 
bluntly told him that all his eloquence about the queen was 
pure nonsense, and that she was no better than Messalina. 
And when we learn that a Lyons silk-weaver, working as 
hard as he could for over seventeen hours a day, could not 
earn money enough to procure the most bare and urgent 
necessities of subsistence, and that thousands of peasants 
were taxed nearly all they could earn, “in order that the 
queen might gratify her childish passion for diamonds, or 
lavish money and estates on worthless female Polignacs and 
Lamballes, or kill time at a cost of five hundred louis a 
night at lansquenet and the faro bank,” Burke’s splendid 
vision becomes an illusion, and its ideality invokes only 
mockery from the spirit of truth. This is the penalty for 
not distinguishing between historical and poetic idealization. 
Idealism in literature cannot be irresponsible: there must 
be no inconsistencies in its products, and hence the moral 
sense of the age, which insists upon fidelity to truth as the 
first condition to its respect, makes it impossible to confound 
poetry and history, and then to plead fine diction as an ex- 
cuse for the failure to make them agree. It assigns to ideal- 
ism one sphere and to realism another, while it endeavors 
to prevent all legitimate hostility between the occupants of 
both. Burke’s language may be fine enough; but all the 
euthusiasm and admiration which his rhetoric invokes are 
chilled by a spirit that is operating even to rob poetry of 
its charm, and the decline of Burke’s finest efforts in the 
estimation of judges affected by the scientific conception of 
history marks the growth of an important force in the move- 
ment of literary thought. Was Mr. Hazard unconscious of 
this ? 

Our digression would seem to imply that he was. But 
he was not the victim of an illusion. His comments had 
reference only to the poetic and rhetorical character of 
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Burke’s conceptions without regard to this historic truth- 
fulness, and the incident afforded an illustration of what the 
scientific spirit will do with ideals when it begins to scruti- 
nize them. Although Mr. Hazard does not betray his 
consciousness of it in his comments upon Burke, he shows 
in the conclusion of his essay that he is well aware of the 
new spirit now rapidly exorcising the older, and demanding 
that even works of pure imagination should display some 
conformity to truth. This spirit will allow no disagreeable 
facts to be vanished into an ideal. The spirit of realism 
predominant in the physical sciences has spread itself over 
every field of thought, until it threatens to disenchant every 
hope and every ideal the mind cherishes. Mr. Hazard re- 
marked it; and its revolutionary influence can be traced not 
only in the decay of romanticism in history, but in the limi- 
tations circumscribing fiction and poetry. Referring to 
prophecy, which he is not discussing in the theological, but 
in the ordinary sense, as a process of ideality, Mr. Hazard 
observes : — 


The effect which the sudden advancement of the physical sciences 
has had in changing our modes of thought and expression has wrought 
an important change in this particular province of mind. Instead of 
stating the result of a process of ideality in its appropriate language, 
in which it would appear more oracular, these results are more mi- 
nutely traced, and the train of connection carefully preserved, through 
the medium of terms; and, by this infusion of the prosaic, that which 
in its original poetic form would have appeared as prophecy is reduced 
to the standard of common sense.... The great magnitude of the 
results in the physical sciences, and the universal interest felt in them, 
have produced a corresponding effect on the age. Abstraction has 
acquired a supremacy, and is made the test of rationality on every sub- 
ject. Ideality is not permitted to range far beyond its precincts. The 
noble sallies of the soul are repressed. Mind, limited to a particular 
mode of action, exerts itself on subjects to which that mode is best 
adapted. Physical science is the order of the day. It has advanced, 
and is still advancing, with astonishing rapidity. 


It is an evidence of no little intellectual insight for a 
young man at twenty-seven years of age, engaged in manu- 
facturing fifty years ago, to have realized so fully the source 
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of an influence we feel so powerfully to-day. This was 
before George Eliot had written a single one of her novels, 
and the distance between that time and the present is the 
distance between the first and second Locksley Hall. The 
character of the last is a tribute to the foresight which 
could see so, long ago the tendencies of realism as inspired 
by the method and the achievements of the physical sci- 
ences. Fifty years ago, spectrum analysis had done nothing 
by which it has since extended the results of Newtonian 
gravitation so as to remove from the conception of the 
celestial spheres the last vestige of that philosophy which 
had regarded the stars as the abodes of departed spirits. 
Since that time chemistry and geology have done by far the 
largest portion of their work, the latter being scarcely a 
science before that date. The steam-engine had not half 
effected its revolution in the mechanical arts, and it was 
near twenty years afterward that the scientific doctrine of 
evolution began perhaps the most significant of all new 
intellectual departures. On every side the scientific spirit 
spread its influence, until no department of thought is left 
untouched by the breath of realism. History is written 
with little coloring from the ideal: its enthusiasms are those 
of understanding the past rather than those of directing 
action by the hopes of the future. Scholastic theology, it 
seems, is fast vanishing into the limbo of dreams and illu- 
sions. Poetry and fiction have had their wings clipped, or 
atrophied by an earthly attraction, until the higher aspira- 
tions of human nature have frozen into the cold and majes- 
tic calm of art, and their religious ideals and sanctities have 
been so lowered that neither hope nor love can exercise so 
potent an alchemy as of old in solace and delight. It will 
be long before another Jn Memoriam is written; and, after 
George Eliot, fiction will be slow to abandon a basis in 
realism. Ixion will no longer embrace a cloud. 

Of this Mr. Hazard was conscious, as we have indicated, 
although he betrays no evidence of it in his admiration of 
Burke’s eloquence. But the fact that he appreciated the 
existence of a disintegrating force within the domain of lit- 
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erature, while his own occupation in manufacturing and 
business might have so absorbed his attention and energies 
as to conceal such a fact from discovery, is all the more in- 
teresting, since it shows what business pursuits will permit, 
if only there be the will to utilize the possibilities in them. 
But Mr. Hazard did not employ his leisure time solely in 
polite literature. He did far more in politics and philoso- 
phy. In the latter his work is, perhaps, a permanent con- 
tribution to the subject ; but that in politics has more public 
interest, as showing to a government like ours the impor- 
tance of having business men better acquainted with the 
moral, political, and economical problems involved in the 
social organism. For it is they who hold in their hands the 
destiny of our institutions. If, in connection with a more 
general knowledge of social and economical questions, they 
can have that probity of character and will which aims to 
effect a just balance in the opposing interests of individual 
men or corporations, some of the ideals which good men 
have so long contended for may be realized. 

Mr. Hazard had a statesman’s views of political problems, 
and was far above the arts and wiles of the politician, who 
can seldom generalize beyond personal interests. This was 
because he could be a disinterested observer of facts. The 
best minds of the world are those which have a philosophy, 
—not a system of refined abstractions or a pocket solution 
of the universe, but a true conception of the general princi- 
ples and laws running throughout the infinite complexities 
of all phenomena and reducing them to order and harmony. 
This Mr. Hazard had, and it extended his influence to the 
larger matters of public life. His articles on our national 
resources were translated into foreign languages, and con- 
tributed to restoring confidence in our finances at a time 
when such a service was inestimable. His discussion of the 
currency and the tariff was broad and philosophical. But 
it was on some of the profounder matters of politics that his 
views indicated the statesman’s vision. These have an im- 
portant public interest to-day. In 1840, after the election of 
General Harrison, he was so impressed with the decline of 
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political morality that he chose this subject for an address 
at Kingston, R.I., where the address was delivered as one 
of a series inaugurated by Judge Durfee, of the same State. 
In it Mr. Hazard condemns several features of our system 
of politics, the methods of conducting campaigns, the ve- 
nality of the press, rotation in office, and the exaction of 
pledges from candidates. Every one of these topics, and 
two of them especially, have more than an ordinary interest 
for the present. The campaign of 1840 was noted for cer- 
tain peculiarities of political method; and, although the 
matter of civil service was not yet the question which it is 
to-day, the rush for office which immediately succeeded 
General Harrison’s election was so great as to attract the 
attention and to excite the alarm of men who, like Mr. 
Hazard, saw danger in it for the Republic. On both of 
these questions his language deserves recalling at this time. 
In regard to political methods in campaigns, without respect 
to party, he says : — 


Angry feelings, or interested motives, have been so prominent as to 
cause many honest men to doubt whether the love of country and the 
love of truth have embarked in the controversy on either side. The ar- 
guments resorted to have almost exclusively been such as to address 
themselves to the pecuniary interests, and call into action some of the 
lowest impulses of our nature. The means employed have been, to say 
the least of them, far from elevating; and, to the thoughtful observer, 
the result, even if favorable to his views, can hardly reconcile him to 
their permanent adoption, or blind him to the danger which may attend 
their use for improper purposes. Nor can even the most complete suc- 
cess prevent a poignant regret in every patriotic mind that his country- 
men should be more moved by thoughtless hurrahs, tumultuous parade, 
and volatile songs than by the most urgent and sensible appeals to their 
understandings, or that those familiarizing epithets which seem to sink 
the individual to whom they are applied to every man’s level should 
conduce more to his popularity than the most dignified deportment, com- 
bined with all the cardinal virtues, could effect. There is manifest 
danger in such a condition of the popular mind. If it can be wrought 
upon by such means, it may almost as easily be excited to wrong as 
prompted to right. Self-government is a grave business; and if, as in 
a former lecture I had occasion to remark, despotism leads to volatility in 
the people under it, the converse of the proposition is still more obvious. 
Their levity, their want of sober thought and just examination, will be 
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taken advantage of by desiguing men for the increase of their own 
power. With these views, I deem it proper to seize the first moment of 
calm, even though it be but the “breathless interval betwixt the flash 
and thunder,” and endeavor, while the public mind is still alive to the 
subject, to direct its attention to the necessity of higher and more ele- 
vating modes of conducting our political contests. 


The language on rotation in office is still more memorable, 
as outlining the present policy of the Independents regard- 
ing civil service reform, and this at a time when such a 
policy was not dreamed of, and when statesmen should have 
been the first and men engrossed in practical business 
should have been the last to see the necessity of it. It was 
no doubt President Jackson’s policy and its consequences 
that had attracted Mr. Hazard’s attention, and his philo- 
sophic eye saw that the evils of that system would grow 
with the tolerance of public opinion. To avoid those evils, 
he laid down a position which is so true and so reasonable 
that the failure of public men to see it and to act upon it 
can be explained only by the doctrine of total depravity. 
We quote him at some length: — 


Rotation in office is another principle which has obtained almost 
universal assent, but appears to me to be fraught with injurious conse- 
quences of no inconsiderable importance. It seems to have been 
deemed republican to divide the offices as equally as practicable among 
the people, that as many as possible may enjoy the honors and emolu- 
ments which are derived from them. The plausibility of this view has 
probably given the maxim its general currency. This error would not 
be so important in itself, but that it necessarily involves another and 
more mischievous principle, as it presupposes that the offices are for the 
benefit of the incumbents rather than for the good of the people gen- 
erally. The true principle obviously is to procure for every office the 
man who, in filling it, can and will best promote the general interest. 
By making their situations permanent so long as they do this, there 
will be greater inducements for suitable men to accept them; more en- 
couragement and more opportunity for them to qualify themselves for 
the particular duties which devolve on them, and to discharge these 
duties with skill and fidelity; and less temptation to sacrifice reputation 
by seizing the opportunities thus offered to make them the means of 
great immediate gain. Subject only to be removed for want of ability 
or integrity, they would have more and more independence and pride of 
character, the standard of thought and action would almost of necessity 
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be higher, and they would no longer be the pliant tools of any party 
which happened to be in power. 

The principle of rotation also enables the ruling party to retain a 
host of greedy expectants, who hang upon the hope that their turn is 
coming. We may form some idea of the addftion which the adoption 
of this principle makes to the power of executive patronage from the 
fact that on one occasion there were fifteen hundred applicants for 
the office of marshal in one of our judicial districts. Those who hold 
offices, added to those who expect them, with the numerous relations 
and friends of both who are induced to act with them, make a very large 
combination of voters, influenced by selfish or private motives rather 
than by those considerations of public benefit which should always de- 
termine a man’s political actions. 

It is true that this effort, so far as party influence is concerned, is in 
part neutralized by the party out of power taking upon themselves to 
promise to their adherents all the offices in the possession of their op- 
ponents; but both causes unite in degrading the expectants and destroy- 
ing political morality. It is putting up all the offices of the country to 
be scrambled for, once every four years. The dignity of self-government 
is thus destroyed, and the generous impulses of freedom converted into 
sordid calculations of personal interest. 

If men were dismissed from office only because the public good re- 
quired it, there would be an end of these several causes of political 
degeneracy. The officers of the government would be relieved from the 
suspicion of interested motives in advocating the political opinions of those 
who have the disposal of the places they occupy; and suspicion has of 


itself an influence on the integrity of men which few have the moral 
courage to resist. 


* 


As much more to the same effect could be quoted, but 
this suffices as a comment upon the incidents of government 
and as a tribute to the thought and character of a man 
whose pursuits might have narrowed his judgment and 
accorded personal interest power enough to warp his opin- 
ions and to impress them into the service of the political 
theories he here condemns. In contrast with the language 
we have quoted from Mr. Hazard, we may take a remarka- 
ble passage from a recent article in the organ of the manu- 
facturing interests, and thus affording an instance of opin- 
ions which do not look to justice and moral principles as the 
basis of government. The April (1889) number of the 
Manufacturer maintains the following : — 


There is not a party leader here, or anywhere else, who would not 
find his power completely paralyzed in a great campaign unless he could 
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command liberal supplies of money. It is, therefore, to the men that 
give the cash that a large, if not the largest, share of success in a cam- 
paign is due. These, almost always, are the business men. We make 
the assertion that the money contributed by the members of this (Manu- 
facturers’) club last year had more influence upon the result of the na- 
tional election than all the skill, the ingenuity, the labor, and the wire- 
pulling of all the professional politicians in the city of Philadelphia. 
We believe this proposition to be capable of positive proof. If, there- 
fore, control of the patronage is rightly the reward of victorious effort, 
the right of this club to name the federal office-holders of Philadelphia 
rests upon solid grounds. 


It is only the condition in the last sentence of this passage 
that saves it from the worst possible interpretation. But, 
despite the prudence of statement, the real sympathies of 
the writer are evident. The obvious indifference and omis- 
sion of all reference to higher political principles, and the 
care displayed in not committing too palpable and overt an 
offence against public morality, betray just that political 
philosophy whose disastrous influence Mr. Hazard had feared 
and deprecated; and the contrast between the two doc- 
trines, originating from men employed in the same general 
business, emphasizes the value attaching to the character 
which can triumph over the natural temptations of commer- 
cial interest and attain to a view of politics embracing the 
whole scope of justice and humanity. The subject of this 
article was honored in being the possessor of such a charac- 
ter, and his life left behind it a permanent bequest to the 
welfare of the race in the only form in which a man’s labor 
can become imperishable. 

In other subjects than politics, Mr. Hazard was equally 
happy in proving his capacity for broad and _ philosophic 
views. The essay on the character of Dr. Channing is an 
excellent specimen of what may be called philosophic biog- 
raphy. A passage on some of the Greek schools and the 
influence of Bacon exhibits the range of Mr. Hazard’s 
knowledge and his qualifications for the task he had under- 
taken. The essay defends Dr. Channing against the charges 
of friends and foes alike, that he was deficient in philosophic 
ability. The ground of these charges was his simultaneous 
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sympathy with the piety of the Puritan and adhesion to the 
rationalistic creed of the Unitarian. On the one hand, the 
severe rationalists adjudged him weak because he did not 
follow their rigid logic into a systematic detraction of the 
emotional in religion; and, on the other hand, the Calvin- 
ists supposed him weak because he did not follow an equally 
rigid logic into doctrines repugnant to the intellect, and 
accept metaphors for philosophy. But Mr. Hazard finely 
points out that Dr. Channing had “a poetic mind of the 
philosophic order,” balanced between the extremes of sense 
and emotion on the one hand and reason and logic on the 
other,— a quality that kept him far above the petty contro- 
versies of sectarians on either side. Mr. Hazard’s personal 
acquaintance with Dr. Channing was, of course, a circum- 
stance which enabled him to judge of his character more 
accurately than those who depended solely upon his writ- 
ings. But this fact does not diminish Mr. Hazard’s intel- 
lectual acumen in judging of character and its merits. His 
credit comes from the fact that he had sufficiently emanci- 
pated himself from the temptations of lucrative employ- 
ments to commune with the great spirits of the ages, and to 
appreciate another than the service of Mammon. 

Mr. Hazard’s contributions to philosophy, on the Freedom 
of the Will, are, as we have already stated, the best of his 
intellectual work; but their character takes them out of the 
category of general interest. They were strictures upon 
the doctrines of-Jonathan Edwards and John Stuart Mill, 
and so belong to the literature which concerns only the 
technical scholar. But they have the same significance in 
the estimation of their author’s service to the world as the 
writings we have quoted, and so make him a conspicuous 
example of a very small number of Americans who can com- 
bine literary occupations with commercial success. 


JAMES H. Hys.op. 





The Abolition of Prisons. 


“THE ABOLITION OF PRISONS. 


Such is the force of custom and precedent that usages 
growing up in society are perpetuated a long time after their 
original raison d’étre has ceased and they have become 
openly at war with the welfare of mankind. We may 
instance in proof slavery and the slave-trade, despotic and 
irresponsible governments, and war with its paraphernalia. 
Imprisonment for crime, suspected or actual, falls into the 
same category. Jails and penitentiaries are belated insti- 
tutions and a blot on our civilization. Certainly, they are 
such as at present conducted, according to the acknowledg- 
ment of many witnesses; and probably they must so con- 
tinue, however wisely and well they may be managed, under 
the best methods. Hence “ the abolition of prisons” is our 
objective point, though this title must be somewhat qualified 
in the ensuing discussion. 

It would be mischievous beyond a doubt to adopt such 
a measure off-hand, but such is the ultimate point towards 
which our philanthropists and penologists should work. 
The various schemes suggested for modifying the system 
of imprisonment, and their failure; the confessed inability 
of prisons to protect society, arrest crime, or reform the 
criminal class; the abuses and cruelties to which houses of 
confinement are subject, the abominations of the contract 
system, and the increasing load of expense laid upon 
government by criminal legislation,— irresistibly suggest the 
necessity of some more excellent way than the present for 
dealing with this troublesome problem. Certainly, it would 
be difficult to devise a worse method than that now in 
operation. 

This has failed because it is at war with human nature. 
It has failed because not one man in a million is wise or 
good enough to have despotic control over his fellow-men, 
which prison-keepers virtually possess. The Machonochies, 
Croftons, Brockways, the Frys, Dixes, and Hills, are few 
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and far between. But they, and such as they, alone are 
capable, intellectually and morally, of conducting these in- 
stitutions aright, and turning them from dens of stone and 
castles of despair into schools of nurture and hospitals of 
diseased souls. We have no right to blame the thousands 
of jailers and turnkeys of the prisons of Christendom. And 
it is chiefly Christendom, alas! that has penitentiaries. In 
their measure and degree these men are faithful, and do the 
best they can in their critical and difficult positions. But 
they cannot manage such institutions properly. It is a case 
chiefly of innocent inability. They have not the mental or 
moral calibre, perhaps not even the physical capacity and 
native courage, to hold in check rebellious spirits, and 
change the hearts and reform the habits of criminals. Few, 
indeed, have the necessary qualifications. Jail-keeping calls 
fur angels, not men, to make it a success. As the world 
goes, angels do not come in answer to every call. 

According to the nearly unanimous testimony of social 
science authorities, criminals shut up in prisons become 
worse instead of better. The last state of these men is 
lower than the first. Nor is it merely solitary confinement 
that drives men mad, as Dickens showed in his observation 
of the Philadelphia system. Any confinement whatever, 
the ostracism from society,— the prison garb, the conscious- 
ness kept incessantly alive that one is an outcast from 
humanity, and despised by his race, with the brand of Cain on 
his brow,— all these things drive the iron into men’s souls, 
und make reformation well-nigh impossible. Hence the 
testimony of those who have most to do with the criminal 
classes goes to show that not reformation and restoration to 
citizenship, but renewed crime and recommitment, are the 
general rule. 

Thus, as at present constituted, the jails and State prisons 
of our country are nurseries of vice, schools and colleges of 
criminal education, in which the inmates are hardened in 
wickedness, and taught new and more ingenious methods 
of making war upon society. They may have begun their 
career with some petty larceny or assault and battery in a 
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fit of drunkenness or a moment of anger; but they stand 
at the parting of the ways. The die is cast when they 
cross the prison threshold. Then they change sides: from 
citizens they become enemies of society. In jail they take 
their first lesson from the adepts in vice. In the peniten- 
tiary they are secretly initiated into the free-masonry of 
the veterans in crime, their language, their passwords, and 
tricks. Henceforth they become the Ishmaelites of the 
country, their hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them. Such is the mystery of iniquity. Such 
is the history of a majority of the inmates of our prisons, de- 
spite the noble exertions of prison chaplains and prisoners’ 
aid associations. The houses of correction do not correct, 
the reformatories do not reform. The prisoner enters a 
novice: he hardens into an adept, and comes out a full- 
fledged graduate of crime. Suspicion has taken the place 
of good will, hate of pride of character, and in the depths 
of a soured and vindictive spirit he resolves that society 
shall pay for the imaginary wrongs it has done him. His 
eye is jaundiced, and all he sees is yellow. He forgets the 
lessons taught him by adversity and his own once keen com- 
punctions of conscience, and launches forth on a desperate 
sareer Of warfare against humanity, careless of consequences. 
Such is the analysis of the effects of our present system. 
Does it not square with the facts? 

Solitary confinement proved to be a failure. A modified 
social confinement is also proving a failure. Man must 
feel the touch in some way of his fellow-man. But if pris- 
oners work together, however rigid the restrictions of silence 
and non-intercourse, the more adroit and experienced will 
find the means of communication with the younger, and 
will know but too well how to sophisticate their minds, 
already prepared for the lesson, with schemes of successful 
villany. A soul thus circumstanced, soured and desponding, 
at war with itself and its destiny, is but too sure to be 
victimized by older offenders, especially if exasperated by 
harsh and unjust treatment from keepers and officials. 
Vainly will one say that such a frame of mind is itself 
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criminal, and only enhances the guilt of the original offence 
for which punishment was inflicted. It is human nature. 
It is circumstances getting the better of conscience and will, 
wrecking character, and scattering to the winds all good 
resolutions. 

If the reader wishes for confirmation of these views, it 
will be found in these statements by intelligent and com- 
petent witnesses. De Tocqueville, in his work on Demoe- 
racy in America, says that our “county jails are the worst 
he had ever seen.” In a report on Prison Reform in the 
United States, adopted by a conference of prison-keepers 
and observers in 1877, it was said that “the system of 
county jails is a disgrace to civilization. The moral atmos- 
phere of these prisons is foul. No fouler exists. The 
country has in its county jails about two thousand schools 
of vice, all supplied with expert and zealous professors.” 
The Illinois Conference of Public Charities in 1872 said, 
“Every jail is a school of vice.’ The same judgment, 
virtually, has been passed on the penitentiaries. Is the 
condition of things much better in 1890 than it was in 1872 
or 1877? Local and sporadic attempts at reform have been 
made, indeed, with encouraging success, but the general 
system both of county and State prison remains the same. 
The terrible indictment still stands with few exceptions. 
Our prisons are schools of vice and crime. 

But, if they are abolished, what shall take their places? 

I. Instead of cooping up criminals in prisons, let imme- 
diate punishment of some kind be administered with the 
least possible delay, whether it be a fine, an infliction on 
the person, or capital punishment, in case of the most 
aggravated crimes. Quickness and certainty of penalty 
are worth everything. Delay defeats the ends of justice, 
whether we consider the community or the offender. The 
wholesome shock to society is lost by tardy retribution. 
The sharp sense of guilt in the culprit is dulled by time. 
He recovers his pride and self-importance. He sophisticates 
himself into the belief that the evil he has done is com- 
paratively harmless. Friends gather about him, and their 
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ill-timed sympathy reassures him. Notoriously, some of the 
deepest-dyed villains become objects of a disgusting senti- 
mentalism, and the recipients of flowers and luxuries even 
when under the shadow of the gallows. The feeling of pity 
is allowed to swallow up the sense of justice. As the an- 
cient proverb says, “ Because sentence against an evil work 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set in them to do evil.” 

II. Another remedy is such a modification of the penal 
code as virtually to do away the mischiefs of imprisonments. 
This is done by the ticket-of-leave system, or by graded 
sentences, dependent on the conduct of the prisoner, as 
in the Elmira system, where the offender is virtually re- 
stored to family and civil life, and his treatment, as in the 
case of the rest of us in the community, depends upon his 
good behavior. This latter plan has been attended by 
remarkable results and encouraging success, which attest 
the deep-lying integrity of human nature, and show that 
men are much as they are assumed to be, and that they are 
not slow to respond to noble and disinterested motives and 
appeals. All men need a friend, and no man more than the 
criminal who has suddenly brought down upon himself the 
thunders of social indignation and outraged law, and is 
advertised to all the world as a criminal and enemy of his 
race. 

III. Still another substitute for imprisonment, which has 
been incorporated into the jurisprudence of many nations, is 
penal colonies. Exile takes the place of prisons. Greece 
and Rome had few prisons, but sent offenders into banish- 
ment. England and France have used the same method. 
The sentence of transportation from one’s country does not 
shut a man from the fresh air of earth and sky, or from the 
cheerful light of the sun and all the blessed restorative influ- 
ences of mother nature. This method has been employed by 
some communities of the Old World in the form of enforced 
emigration to the New. Some municipalities, too, employ it 
as a means of ridding themselves of vagrants and tramps, by 
setting them adrift from their own neighborhood. Some 
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penal colonies — witness New South Wales— by education 
and right discipline have been raised into prosperous and 
law-abiding communities. The opportunity of a free field 
and a fair fight for fallen and struggling manhood gives an 
inspiring challenge to one’s nobler powers. He who was 
sent away from his country for his country’s good has often 
developed into a useful citizen on a foreign shore. Cut off 
from the old temptations and freed from his vicious asso- 
ciates, his elastic nature has sprung back to its normal con- 
dition, and he becomes once more a man. Who can doubt 
that the sixty thousand prisoners in our country, if trans- 
planted to a new soil, would, in the great majority of cases, 
gain an immediate advance in moral resolution, and event- 
ually become decent citizens of their new home? 

Mr. Brockway has said, in a paper published in 1874, that 
“imprisonment is the least of two evils under any system, 
and can never be anything else under the best system that 
can be devised. Hence it is worthy of inquiry whether 
there are not many offences and offenders for which and 
whom imprisonment might not now be abolished. The 
governor of an important State says, after an examination 
of the prisoners in the State prison, that, if it were not for 
the shock to the public sense likely to ensue, he might 
safely reduce one-third of the prisoners in sixty days, and 
with beneficial effect upon all.” 

In the ancient civilizations, imprisonment was compara- 
tively unknown. Among the stupendous ruins of Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, the prison, with a soli- 
tary exception, is not found. Palaces, catacombs, pyramids, 
forts, libraries, have been identified, and laid open to the eye 
of the antiquarian; but the prison, in our sense of the word, 
is yet to be found. The Mamertine at Rome was less a 
prison than a place of temporary detention or execution. 
The Mosaic code, the wisest the world has known, had no 
provision for imprisonment. The cities of refuge were not 
prisons in any sense, as the fugitives had the freedom of the 
place. These towns, in different parts of the land, were sim- 
ply places of detention and safety until the danger of pri- 
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vate revenge or of lynch law was past, and a fair trial 
could be held. Would that we had cities of refuge now! 

The increase of crime and the multiplication of prisons 
and prisoners in our country are threatening evils. Lock- 
ups, houses of detention, jails, State prisons, penitentiaries, 
houses of correction and reformatories, with a few splendid 
exceptions, have become, as the wisest testify, gigantic 
seminaries of vice and misery. Many voices are raised for 
their amelioration, and the substitution of more humane and 
efficient methods of dealing with the criminal classes; but 
none calls for their abolition. 

The great number of pardons doubtless receives its chief 
stimulus from the evils of imprisonment. But better is the 
whipping-post, better is the penal colony, than these Bastiles 
of stone. The old historic Bastile of French tyrants was 
naturally the first thing to feel the hand of popular violence 
in the revolution of ’89. The terrible cruelties that from 
time to time come to light in our State prisons awakén a 
transient storm of popular indignation. But the vigilance 
of the public and the press relaxes, and the disturbed cur- 
rent flows on as before. The chief indictment is not, how- 
ever, based on these occasional inhumanities, but on the es- 
sential and permanent evils of the system itself, its power- 
lessness to reform, and its certainty of making men worse 
instead of better in a hundred cases to one. It has been 
demonstrated over and over again to be evil, but it is con- 
tinued because no acceptable substitute has appeared to 
take its place. But an age so prolific as our own in works 
of philanthropy, as well as of mechanical ingenuity, cannot 
confess itself defeated in grappling with this Briarean 
monster of crime and criminals. We cast this pebble on 
the cairn, hoping that the monument will rise at last in 
commemoration of the fall of the American as of the French 
Bastile. 


ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE. 





The Peace Congress. 


THE PEACE CONGRESS OF 1890. 
BY A DELEGATE. 


The late session of “The Universal Peace Congress” in 
London, including special religious services before and after, 
extended over the eight days from July 13 to July 20. Its 
regular morning and afternoon meetings were held in the 
Westminster Town Hall, a new, ample, and convenient 
structure, within about ten minutes’ walk from Westminster 
Abbey and its surroundings, which made a grateful attrac- 
tion in the hours of recess. In its make-up England and 
the United States were naturally represented very numer- 
ously; but delegates who took a very active part were also 
present from France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Germany, and Switzerland, also (I think) from one or 
two of the Spanish American States. The addresses were 
made, in fairly equal proportion, in English and in French: 
the former, with the general proceedings, being promptly 
rendered into French, and the latter into English, by the 
admirable and indefatigable general manager, Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt, relieved at times by the accomplished French Vice- 
President, M. Passy. The whole proceedings were presided 
over, with energy and ease, by Mr. David Dudley Field, of 
New York. Saturday was a well-earned holiday, the day 
being devoted to an excursion to Windsor, and the evening 
to a handsome banquet hospitably given to the foreign 
guests. 

In general, the assembly and its proceedings were quite 
like what we are well used to in similar large gatherings for 
religious or charitable objects. But one feature appeared, 
which it may be well to correct on future occasions, On 
one hand, separate seats were assigned to the delegates, and 
the right of voting or speech was scrupulously limited to 
those whose names appeared on the official list. On the 
other hand, it was not in any proper sense a representative 
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assembly: while some really important associations sent 
one, two, or half a dozen delegates, presumably selected 
with some care, a few obscure provincial societies forwarded, 
apparently, an alphabetical list of their own members, con- 
tributing perhaps from thirty to fifty to what thus became 
a very loose and miscellaneous assemblage. Little or no 
abuse was made of this irregularity, which, however, added 
very seriously to the difficulties of the management, and 
threatened once or twice to interfere seriously with the pro- 
ceedings. A popular conference for humanitary or moral 
ends is a very good thing, and so is a deliberative body 
gathered to consider means. But they are not the same 
thing; and much misunderstanding is apt to result from 
the good-natured attempt to run the two together. 

Any grave inconvenience, however, was well kept in 
check by two things, very noticeable in the way our English 
friends met the situation. The first was the admirable man- 
agement, which arranged in advance — evidently with great 
skill and labor as well as forethought—the main lines of 
business to be followed, so that the inevitable bore was 
gently hushed, while questions of order and method, threat- 
ening a little confusion at first, were kept easily in control ; 
and the second was the thoroughly generous and hospitable 
welcome, which softened away the lines of bigotry or con- 
ceit, and put the crankiest of theorists in good humor 
(supposing either of these to be present there), and gave 
a cheerful sense of privilege to the humblest of delegates in 
belonging to a body which the most august did not disdain 
to honor. I do not think that the most jealous republi- 
canism took offence at being told that the Queen of England 
waived the usual etiquette that our members might view 
without hindrance the glories of the royal residence in 
Windsor Castle; or that the most scrupulous modesty hes- 
itated at the showy and quaint formalities of the Lord 
Mayor’s reception at the Mansion House. England, no 
doubt, prides herself very much more on ber military glories 
than on her sympathy with the aim of the Friends of Peace. 
It may even be true that a good-humored tolerance was the 
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friendliest recognition the Congress found in the average 
English press. But all was done that could or should be 
done, to make its members feel that they were welcome 
and respected guests, in their own right, among the superb 
historic monuments that to many of them must seem the 
monuments only of violence and guilt. 

It was natural that this last sentiment—the uncompro- 
mising moral or religious sentiment, which regards only the 
horror and the guilt of war—should have the first place, 
not only as the main motive of the gathering, but as first in 
the order of proceedings. Indeed, any attempt by political 
methods to avoid or mitigate those horrors would be futile, 
unless they were keenly felt in the conscience as well as 
clearly seen by statesmen to be a national disaster and peril. 
Accordingly, the earliest two days were wholly given to 
those topics —religious, moral, educational, humane, this 
last pointing to the attitude of the stronger towards the 
weaker races — which appeal most purely and singly to the 
Christian conscience. This was certainly the right thing to 
do, although in one sense it was putting in front the weakest 
and limberest point of attack,—a point very apt to bend 
against the hard plate-armor of feeling and habit that make, 
hitherto, the necessary defence of all organized life, includ- 
ing the life of States. The friends of Peace easily come to 
be looked on as vague sentimentalists or impracticable theo- 
rists. And so they would be if, in their present mood, they 
should be trusted with the management of a great military 
empire, with all its enormous political complications. But - 
no one thinks of this as a possible peril, so that their enthu- 
siasms are at worst pardonable and harmless: all the more 
because of those parodies of them which we found circulat- 
ing here and there, in apparent good faith, urging that we 
should, in strictness of logic, condemn the execution of 
criminals, the eating of flesh, and all exercise of force, as 
much as the act of war. But we may let these feeble eccen- 
tricities pass, while we do not refuse to be impressed by the 
really noble spectacle of a large company of men and 
women, brought together from many nations by a common 
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sentiment which is, say what we will, the finest outgrowth 
of our Christian civilization hitherto. And perhaps we 
ought not to qualify this phrase with the word “ Christian ” ; 
for one of its most effective expressions during the week 
was in the brief speech of the Lord Mayor (a Hebrew by 
birth and faith) at the Mansion House, thus reported in one 
of the daily papers : — 


He was pleased to find that their labors in the interests of peace were 
‘not restricted merely to peace between nation and nation, but that they 
held as a desideratum the maintenance of peace between man and man. 
He saw by their programme that they considered many other things,— 
such as the sacredness of human life. He was sorry to say that the 
result of his observation was that in some countries the sacredness of 
human life was almost ignored, because, if it were properly appreciated, 
men, women, and children could not by any possibility be driven out 
of the countries of their birth upon any pretext whatever, save that of 
criminality. Their programme embraced also those whose faith lay 
either in the Old or New Testament, and they might search in vain in 
either of those religions for the slightest justification for persecuting 
one’s fellow-creatures on the ground that they worshipped a common 
Creator after the fashion of their own faith. Such a persecution had 
been the blot upon the nineteenth century in regard to some countries, 
although it made one’s breast swell with pride to think of the freedom 
in that respect which was accorded in England, which set an example to 
the world. He was glad also to think that in other nations the attempt 
to introduce a persecution of the Jews had been promptly quenched. He 
did not like to be personal; but, speaking of Russia, he could only say 
that, when we saw how Christians and Jews alike were barbarously 
treated there, we could only blush, and ask that the eyes of those who 
directed the fate of that country might be opened. 


This widening out of the purely moral sentiment at the 
back of the peace movement helps show how the emo- 
tional side, as well as the merely political or economical, 
needs continually to be re-enforced against the hardness 
of custom or the cruelties in the war of competition. 
But, while the purely humanitary sentiment has its place, 
it has not the only place, even in a movement that looks to 
universal peace. Joining in that movement at the present 
day, it is not in the least incumbent on us to reproach those 
heroic memories which history has glorified under the names 
of Leonidas, Alfred, Robert Bruce, and Washington, deliv- 
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erers of their country; or even to condemn the armed de- 
fence of nations which the perils of the modern world have 
compelled as the costly price the nations pay for peace. 
We are well appalled at the weight of armament that is borne 
by Italy at this hour, seeming to burden and crush its very 
life; but, standing on the soil of Italy, we are told that it 
is no more than that people is content to bear as the price 
of its independence: if Italy will enter the confederacy of 
nations at all, it must be, for her own self-respect and for 
others’ respect, “as a strong man armed that keepeth his 
goods in peace,” not as a suppliant for the permission to 
exist by sufferance of the rest; and she can no more grudge 
the cost or weight of her accoutrement than .a guest at a 
banquet may grudge that of the apparel by which he shows 
honor to his entertainer. Especially this may seem neces- 
sary when the priesthood is an organized conspiracy against 
the very existence of the Nation, and when foreign fanatics 
—even American prelates, who ought to know better things 
—clamor for what can only mean another “holy war” to 
crush and devastate the struggling prosperities of Italy. 
That price, they tell us, she has paid, and is glad that she 
has paid. 

Among the papers commended to the attention of some 
of us was a memorial addressed to the young Emperor of 
Germany, who with warlike traditions and instincts has, 
more than any living sovereign, spoken words that give 
large hope of peace. There are, this paper urged, three 
stages in the progress of humanity: the first, mainly pre- 
historic, of the universal struggle for existence, man against 
man or tribe against tribe; the second, what we have known 
in human history hitherto, of jealousies and aggressions 
that had to be met by armed defence, creating the arts of 
war that have grown at length so deadly as to threaten the 
very existence of civilization itself; the third, the coming 
Reign of Reason, when all such jealousies and aggressions 
may be kept in check by international tribunals, duly ap- 
pointed, whose authority shall be enforced, as well as re- 
spected, by the common consent of nations. To this it may 
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be said, perhaps, that what is sometimes called “the diplo- 
matic college,” consisting of the ambassadors of the several 
Powers, meeting in conventional courtesies and in common 
council, is actually such a tribunal; and that it has in fact, 
dating back to the rise of the modern notion of the balance 
of power some two hundred and forty years ago, prevented 
numberless wars, and been a potent defence of the weak 
against the strong. It is because all this is true that the 
peace movement as we know it now is no mere protest 
of Christian or humanitary sentiment, but seeks to enlist 
itself among the forces actually at work in directing the 
march of politics and controlling the mutually hostile forces 
of modern society. 

In view of this change of attitude, it was especially inter- 
esting to notice how the later sittings of the Congress were 
given to such very practical topics as methods and prospects 
of Disarmament; international tribunals of Arbitration, and 
courts of International Law; the Neutralizing of territory, so 
as to limit the field of belligerency; Inter-parliamentary 
Conferences such as that announced to meet on the ensuing 
week in London; and the federating of peace societies 
throughout the world, so as to bring about community of 
aim and method. And under these heads, or several of 
them, it was further interesting to notice that the lead in 
the discussion was taken by the foreign delegates, some of 
them jurists or statesmen of experience, to whom the cause 
of peace was far enough from being a vague sentiment or de- 
sire merely, but is very closely bound up with the interests 
or the apprehensions of their daily experience. The burden 
or the dread is to them not a far-off unreal thing, as it is 
to us, but it touches them very close at every point. It had 
happened to myself, the month before, to travel above two 
thousand miles upon that Continent so costlily equipped and 
so sensitiye to all rumors of war, near or remote, and to 
have watched mile after mile, week after week, the steps of 
that intelligent and busy industry which has so fast healed 
the old scars, and is covering those gracious landscapes with 
increasing prosperity and beauty. It is impossible, in such 
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a view as this, to avoid the impression that the humane and 
kindly temper of those nations grows with their growing 
wealth, that the ambitions and animosities which lead to 
war are steadily weakening under those kindly influences, 
that the decree and the promise of peace are all the surer 
with every month of respite from the horrors of battle-field 
and siege. Moreover, this impression was definitely con- 
firmed by the assurance of persons of high intelligence 
whom I met in Paris and in Rome, whose judgment is 
worth many times over more than mine,— though it is true 
that a sudden blow struck obscurely somewhere, like a 
spark in a powder-magazine, might blast these fair hopes to 
chaos and smoke. But that it is not wholly a delusion, 
even as to the actual temper of the population from which 
the peril has been most feared, is shown, I think, by this pas- 
sage from a paper of the day, which I picked up at Dijon, 
which reads like a sombre confession of the vanity of that 
cry for “revenge,” or of the costly preparations for it that 
have been going on almost within hearing of the spot where 
those words found utterance :— 

I am just come from a district ravaged by war while entirely at peace. 
All along the frontier of the Vosges, in the calm of rich summer or in 
winter snow, unceasingly for twenty years, men are toiling and exhausting 
themselves to prepare for the most frightful struggle Europe has ever 
undergone. Under the blows of pick and mattock, those smiling ranges 
of round green hills are growing into vast lines of defence, bristling with 
bastions and cannon. The higher peaks hide citadels within their 
broken sides and inaccessible slopes. As far as the eye can see, oaks and 
pines are falling, a giant harvest, under the stroke of the axe. The 
earth is stripped of its gay apparel; the soil, no longer sheltered by 
dense foliage, parches under the glare of the sun, for the enemy must 
not come near the works of defence screened by the shadow of the wood: 
his advance must be signalled from afar, with powerful glasses by day 
and by electric lights searching the horizon at night. The mountain 
sides are gutted; their verdant slopes show vast red scars, or you might 
call them giant cancers that gnaw upon them: these are the quarries 
that furnish stone for casemates. Upon the ridges trail the winding 
ribbons of strategic roads. Down in the valley yawn black pits, dark 
galleries, losing themselves in the heart of soil and rock. In magazines 
of soundless depth slumber the bombs, artillery, and powder, buried in 
hills still sweet with the song of birds. 
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These giant toils will never have an end. When a fort, even a com- 
plete line of defence, is finished,— when the toilers think of rest, and look 
proudly at the task accomplished, when newspapers boast loudly, and 
people confidently say, “ It is all right now, let them come on! ” — a dread- 
ful rumor goes abroad. Somewhere —no one knows—in some obscure 
corner of some laboratory, while enginery was upturning mountains, 
some man of science was compounding his chemical materials: a new 
explosive is invented, frightful, enormous, able in a few hours to undo 
the work of years. All must be done over again: the men patiently 
resume the tools of their labor, bore the rock, the earth, to thicken their 
escarpments, contrive new systems of defence,— to serve till some other 
chemist has devised some new explosive! . 

The problem now is to find means to convey rapidly, from point to 
point of the lines of defence, enormous siege-cannon, gigantic bombs, all 
the munitions of war. Our engineers and officers have buckled boldly 
to the task. They have succeeded. Next spring, from Epinal to Bel- 
fort, will run a military railway, from valley to hill, the whole circuit 
of the forts, climbing along the ridges, plunging into gorges, hiding 
behind heaps of earth, going wherever a spot is capable of defence, if 
only for a moment. Branch lines will penetrate the barracks, the stores 
of food, the powder-magazines, that are hidden beneath the mountains. 
And so, in the day of peril, that long twisted ribbon, uniting our two 
intrenched camps, may blaze with fires that cannot be crossed... . 
Unless, indeed, between this and next May, some spectacled man of 
science shall have made a new discovery, that will compel us to spend 
new efforts and new millions! 


It will be noticed, in the proceedings of the Congress, that 
three points, in especial, are offered to the consideration of 
practical legislators: a common permanent tribunal, whose 
decisions, it is hoped, would come to have the weight and 
force of an international code ; gradual and progressive dis- 
armament by common consent of the great military Powers, 
such as has often been suggested, and as may be forced 
upon their attention by the near prospect of social dis- 
turbances or of outright bankruptcy ; and the neutralization 
of territory, understood to have been already proposed by 
the Emperor of Germany as the safest barrier against that 
war of revenge which has been till now the deadliest menace 
to our civilization. Neither of these proposals, it will be 
seen, hints at the condemnation either of armed force in a 
State, or even of defensive warfare; yet they are the meas- 
ures most hopefully looked to, to insure the largest possi- 
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bilities of peace in the near future. We have not even a 
right to say that the increase of armaments, as lately in 
Germany, is anything to count really against this hope: 
nay, the very stubborn resolution it shows in that empire, 
to hold its own at every cost, may prove one of the essential 
motives in bringing about the longed-for change of policy,— 
which must be reciprocal, or else it will be worthless. 

Nor let the friends of peace complain if they must keep 
in the background their pure horror and condemnation of 
the act of war. It is certainly a step in advance, if from 
moral condemnation, which is ever cheap and easy, we have 
come so far as to engage in tangible measures to avert the 
greatest of national calamities,— excepting slavery or dis- 
grace ; if we can work side by side in the same lines with those 
who seek not merely the expression of right emotion, but 
personal deliverance from an ever-brooding dread of horrors 
unimaginable. This dread and detestation of war,—it is 
not a modern sentiment, as some suppose: it is as old as the 
Iliad; it is as old as the Old Testament. But the poet of 
the Iliad knew that there were ferocities and lusts in raw 
human nature, which had to be put down by violence as 
best they might. The prophets of the Old Testament knew 
that the peace whose advent they hailed from afar in imagery 
that has made part of the world’s poetry ever since was not 
the first thing to be sought, but the late result of that which 
was to be sought first: “The END of Righteousness shall be 
peace; and the EFFECT of Righteousness, quietness and 
assurance forever.” 

The first Peace Congress was held in 1849, in Paris, under 
the auspices of the Third Napoleon, who gave it a gorgeous 
welcome, and flattered it with words which the event soon 
proved deceitful. It was in the midst of that hapless war 
of the Reaction which so soon followed the flattering dream 
of the revolutionists of 1848,— the year that witnessed the 
trampling out by armed force of the republics of Rome, of 
Venice, of Hungary: Rome is now the capital of a*strong, 
proud, and independent kingdom; Venice floats her crimson 
banner of the old republic of the winged lion side by side 
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with the royal tricolor; France is a Republic of twenty 
years this month,— a longer date than has been given to any 
political constitution she has had in these hundred years; 
Hungary is part of a dual empire so great, and is a power 
so strong and independent in herself, as to have lost the 
terror and hate she felt forty years ago towards her pitiless 
conqueror. All these great changes, beneficent as they are 
great, have come about through long agonies of armed 
struggle. We cannot even conceive any other way in which 
they could have come about, except by the resolute asser- 
tion of armed force. If we are asked, then, what is our 
judgment as to the right or wrong of war,— when we think 
not merely of the act so full of horror, but the result which 
may be so full of blessing,— we have a very hard and intri- 
cate question to meet, not at all an easy one. Perhaps we 
shall best satisfy ourselves by not attempting to cover 
the whole ground with a short and single answer; but 
regard that great mystery of iniquity just as we do the 
dark mystery that surrounds all our life, in which we 
can only feel our way, little by little, towards a few 
points we can see clearly, by such means as lie plainly 
within our reach. This modest practical solution, it may 
be, is less simple and captivating; but it is at least a surer 
thing than the dogma which is merely the mind’s interpre- 
tation of a wish. 

For myself I may say that my experience in attending 
this Congress has very considerably increased my respect 
for the advocates of universal peace and for the methods 
of their action. I confess to have shared something of the 
prejudice with which the world is too apt to regard the 
impracticable theorist which the generous enthusiast so 
often seems to be. Outright non-resistance, which the 
theory easily leads to, the world cannot understand, and it 
cannot readily pardon. Some of the noblest men we have 
known in our younger days have held or professed that 
doctrine; but of its fulfilment none of us can be sanguine or 
particularly hopeful; and to the common understanding it 
can never be made to fit the pattern of life as we have, 
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most of us, to live it. And a certain prejudice provoked 
by its amiable futility has hurt the effect even of the strong 
wise words that have pointed out a way of escape from the 
definite and tangible horrors involved in the guilt of war. 
But at heart the sentiment is right; and the efforts it has 
inspired, together with the careful study of ways and means 
by men specially qualified for that task, seem to me more 
and more, as I look back upon this experience, legitimate 
and hopeful steps towards an end which all the good must 
wish, while all the wise may help to its attainment. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


BUNSEN ON THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Many of our readers have no doubt seen a pamphlet which has 
been widely circulated, written by Baron Ernest von Bunsen, son 
of the illustrious scholar whose name and rank he bears, tracing 
the origin and early development of the Christian trinity from 
archaic formularies associated with star-worship, and especially 
with the symbol of “Cherubim” as found in the Old Testament, 
and dealing, further, with some of the early doctrinal contro- 
versies of the Christian Church.* 

We had designed a brief exposition and comment of the 
argument given in this pamphlet; but are fortunate in being 
able to present, instead, the substance of two letters sent us by 
the author, from whom we hope further to receive an indepen- 
dent exposition of a view which he has greatly at heart, and 
enforced to us in a long and very interesting conversation last 
June. In general, it may perhaps be urged that those best qual- 
ified to follow his argument are advanced far beyond the con- 
troversial stage of the discussion, which alone could give it popu- 
lar interest, while its antiquarian aspect we cannot even conceive 
as ever becoming popular. But, as students of thought, we are 
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* Origin and Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine [in two Essays: 1. Solar 
Symbolism in the Holy of Holies; 2. On the Doctrine of Three Persons and One 
God}. By Ernest de Bunsen. London: Williams & Norgate, 
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bound to welcome whatever puts in a new light any phase in the 
evolution of a doctrine of so vast significance in the history of 
belief as the Trinity has proved to be. We hope to give, later, 
some account of the two attractive volumes of the Ueberlieferung, 
in which the same view finds further illustration and expansion. 
Here the author shall speak for himself : — 


“T venture to send you a copy of my lately printed but not 
advertised pamphlet, containing two essays on the Origin and 
Development of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 

“Not everybody knows that there is a wheel to be turned; 
and many would give it — intentionally or not—a turn back- 
wards, and not forwards, if they had a chance. There is hardly 
as much earnest desire for the search and promulgation of truth 
as one might expect in these days. But this discouragement 
ought not to act as an impediment. We must bear in mind how 
difficult it is to bring — little by little —the truth to the surface, 
which still lies imbedded in the débris of centuries and of millen- 
niums. Considering this, and not underrating the strong organi- 
zations for the maintenance of so-called orthodox truth, the 
marvel is that any serious attempts can be made to discover ap- 
proximatively the truth as it was,— namely, in Jesus. That he 
and the only true God who sent him should not yet, through the 
Spirit, have revealed the full truth, as far as we can bear it,— 
this is to many the inexplicable mystery: ‘the times and seasons 
which the Father has reserved to his power. But we know that 
the sowing must be followed by the growing, and not by the 
reaping. 

“I will confess my hope and even a sure confidence that the 
new facts and arguments I was led to bring forward on the doc- 
trines of the atonement and of the so-called three persons and 
one God will sooner or later clear the avenues leading to the 
truth. But it would portend a great want of humility, were 
I to attempt single-handed to remove the obstacles which stand 
in the way. My appeal can only be addressed to Unitarians, 
Jews, and Mohammedans. The latter cannot now be reached; 
and but few among the Jews would, I fear, have the necessary 
courage to join Unitarians and non-Paulinic Christians on neutral 
ground at the present moment.* 


*On the all-important question of the relation of Paul’s doctrines to those of 
Jesus and the twelve, I could only refer to a small octavo volume (note, p. 17) and to 
the two volumes of my German work published 1889, Die Ueberlicferung, ihre Ent- 
stehung und Entwickelung, a copy of which you must allow me to send you. 
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“In my pamphlet, I hope to have done enough — as regards 
the dual deposit of apostolic tradition — to refer to the strangely 
overlooked fact, proved by a comparison of the Gospels, in con- 
nection with Paul’s Epistles, that ‘the third day, according to 
the Scripture,’ the resurrection day, refers to the 16th Nisan, 
and points back to the 14th Nisan, Paul’s day for the crucifixion, 
which it clearly is, according to the Fourth Gospel; while, ac- 
cording to the first three Gospels, it is as clearly the 15th Nisan. 
The doctrine of redemption by the blood of the Lamb was only 
a Paulinic doctrine, based on a non-historical theory. It is now 
an established fact that the passages referring to the blood of 
the Lamb (not necessarily, I think, al/ references to the Lamb) 
in the Jewish Apocalypse of John have been added by a Paulin- 
ian reviser, not before the time of Domitian. 

“JT speak under correction; but I am bound to assert until 
otherwise convinced that the existence of two antagonistic par- 
ties during the apostolic age, which the Tibingen school failed 
fully to establish, has been raised to the dignity of a fact. It is 
now possible to investigate the historical value of the doctrine on 
the atonement. 

“ Again, I hold the solar symbolism of the two cherubim, and 
therefore of the place of the Divine Presence, to have been 
proved ; and, if so, to be also the probable, if not certain, origin 
of the Trinitarian doctrine. 

“A Christology without these two doctrines can be accepted 
by the Jews as it has been accepted — more by instinct than in 
consequence of proved fact—by Unitarians. Will the latter 
support the promulgation of ‘the reason why’ with reference to 
the bulwark of their faith ? 

“T will not think one thing and say another. Unless a differ- 
ent conviction is engrafted on me by sound argument, therefore, 
as at present advised, I assert that the following points are abso- 
lutely proved: (1) the solar symbolism in the Holy of Holies; 
(2) Philo’s implied explanation by this very solar symbolism 
of the vision of the oaks of Mamre, which the Catholic Church 
has always connected with the doctrine of three persons and one 
God; (8) the principal phases of this doctrine culminating in the 
falsely so-called Athanasian Creed ; (4) the word as ‘incorporeal 
by his own nature, as in his first work, De Incarnatione Verbi 
Dei, Athanasius insists on the implied authority of Origen. 

“T can clearly explain why, at present at least, the Jews, if 
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they were appealed to, would not take part in such an undertak- 
ing. Both essays upset the traditional explanation of the Holy 
of Holies; and, in the second essay, a new Christology is 
sketched out, showing that the anointed man Jesus inaugurated 
the promised new covenant of the law on the tables of the 
heart. This new covenant, expected to be brought by Elias or 
some other prophet, could not be consecrated so long as ‘the law 
and the prophets until John’ shut up the kingdom of heaven, 
prophesying only of the future outpouring of the Spirit on all 
flesh, so long as they pointed, as the Baptists still did, to the 
future baptism with the Holy Spirit. Jesus was the first to teach 
that the Spirit is and always was in mankind, that he and other 
Israelites cast out devils by the Spirit of God,—a proof that the 
kingdom of God had already come, that it is within man. 

“The Jews will not take the initiative for such a movement. 
They may think thus: ‘It serves the Christians right that they 
are so wrong in their dogmas. We prefer not to convert them. 
Also, we strongly object to admit that the law and the prophets 
until John required to be supplemented by the new doctrine of 
the Spirit in mankind, that Jesus was the messenger of the prom- 
ised new covenant, that therefore he consecrated the commence- 
ment of the Messianic kingdom, with which we connect Elias, 
whom we, as possibly also Jesus, regard as still to come.’ 

“Quite apart from the Trinitarian doctrine, the pamphlet 
points out how the principal doctrine of Jesus Christ —that on 
the indwelling Spirit— has been opposed, as by the Baptist, so 
by Paul. Surely, it is as true as it is unfortunately new that by 
Paul’s doctrine on ‘the third day according to the Scripture’ 
the existence of two antagonistic parties in the apostolic age is 
proved. The statement of Hippolytus (see p. 21, note 1) liter- 
ally confirms my interpretation of the 14th and 15th Nisan as 
the basis of Paul’s Christology and as opposed to the Scriptural 
tradition of the twelve. With this unhistorical Paulinic theory 
falls at one blow his doctrine of the crucified Lamb of God and 
of the first-fruit of them that sleep. It also follows that, like the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the incarnation of Christ, that on 
the exceptional resurrection and on the atonement is contrary to 
the teaching of Jesus. 

“If these conclusions can be denied, I shall be thankful to be 
told on what grounds. Truth has often been silenced down and 
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perverted by man for a time, but with glory will it establish 
itself. 

“In conclusion, let me ask, Is there no danger of the hypocrisy 
of the learned and the self-sufficiency of the ignorant, while, in 
fact, both fight against Jesus ? 

“<< FH pur st muove /” 

“Believe me, dear sir, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“ERNEST DE Bunsen.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


KINDRED BEYOND SEA. 


Returning to his post after a three months’ absence, the Editor 
desires a word of explanation with his readers. When he as- 
sumed the charge of this Review, nearly four years ago, it was, 
among other things, with the strong conviction that a clearer un- 
derstanding of those movements of thought in the Old World, 
most nearly akin to our own, should be constantly held in view, 
as they had been by his predecessors. And the lack, on the other 
side, of any journal of this class, quarterly or monthly, having the 
aim to interpret that particular line of work which we are gen- 
erally agreed in calling “ Unitarian,” seemed to offer the hope, be- 
sides, of making this Review in a true sense International ; pos- 
sibly, even, of securing active co-operation in the conduct of it on 
both sides of the Atlantic. With this view, a correspondence was 
entered into, about two years ago, which, while it led to no de- 
veloped plan such as had been hoped, appeared to open the way 
to that freer conference of opinion and that better understanding 
of each other’s real problems and interests, which is far more im- 
portant than any formal co-operation in a specific enterprise. 
And this appeared the more desirable, since the movement itself 
in which we are engaged in common is continually widening out, 
from that of a mere school of critical or speculative thought, so 
as to embrace more and more the interests, aspirations, and hopes 
which belong to a Religion of Life in the largest sense. 

We have given from time to time in these pages hints of such 
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a purpose; and have done something towards carrying it into 
effect through communications which we have sought and pub- 
lished from our correspondents in England, France, Germany, 
and the Austrian Empire. We have also found points of sin- 
gular interest to ourselves, and we think also to many of our 
readers, in report of movements abroad, not at all allied with ours 
in name, which yet seem to be in the same general direction, of 
a free, generous, and practical interpretation of Christian truth 
as bearing on the life of men and of States,—such as, for ex- 
ample, the revival, spread, and great activity of the eommunion 
of the Waldenses in Italy. Of far more account than the inter- 
est of the particular thing, however, is the sense that comes with 
it of a wider brotherhood. It seemed desirable, if the fit occasion 
should offer, to seek personal communication with the men rep- 
resenting these movements, and to come in direct touch with the 
centres of their activity: not, of course, for the sake of adequate 
study of them, but in order to get the sense of reality and spir- 
itual nearness that comes only from direct contact; and inciden- 
tally to strengthen, so far as might be, those closer and dearer 
ties which have long been cherished among us, with those of com- 
mon language and traditions with ourselves, as well as of com- 
mon faith. And the correspondence just spoken of seemed to 
open that very opportunity. 

We went, then, primarily as delegated by the American Uni- 
tarian Association to carry its greeting to the various gatherings 
of our fellowship in England the past summer; and secondarily 
on our own account, to renew old intimacies, and to receive the 
fresh impression of that new and vigorous life developed in the 
last thirty years, especially in regenerated Italy. Most of what 
we saw and met, however deeply interesting to ourselves, belongs 
to the story of personal experience, and does not directly concern 
our message to our readers. The general impression, which is 
one of profound gratitude and satisfaction, as well as the memory 
of a great delight, will appear, we trust, in a hundred ways in 
what we may hereafter have occasion to record, illustrate, or 
argue. As life advances, one feels all the more the need of such 
a renewal of the springs that might almost be called those of 
youth, and of breaking through, at any hazard, the barriers that 
so often tend to cramp and narrow the mind which time has 
brought into near contact with a later generation than its own. 

The main course of our commission branched into several side- 
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lines of great and singular interest,— religious, academic, philan- 
thropic, educational,— as to some of which we may have a word 
to say at another time. In front of all, however, was the oppor- 
tunity set freely open, and enhanced by every gracious form of 
hospitality, to see something of the actual temper and working of 
that associated life which offers so many points of sympathy with 
our own. In particular, this view included the series of anni- 
versary meetings in London (Whitsun-week), and the parallel 
course of the “provincial meetings” held in Manchester, the 
third week following. These two may be held, in a general way, 
to correspond with our Boston anniversaries and a local or West- 
ern conference,—each in its own circle fairly complete. We 
have no intention of retracing the outline of proceedings, which 
will be found in the papers of the day, but desire only to record 
a few notes of comparison that occurred at the time, which may 
possibly help a little to a clearer notion of our respective posi- 
tions: though any such comparison as can be made here cannot 
count for anything like so much as what may be and often has 
been made by others. And the points will be those as to which 
we may learn something to our own advantage from our English 
friends. 

One notices, for example, a quicker and more visible response 
than is usual among us between the speaker and his hearers. 
Not that applause (or the opposite) is more frequent or more 
discriminating: perhaps not; but that the audience has more the 
air of being in an active state of attention. Hints of criticism or 
checks upon looseness of expression as to what is spoken from the 
platform are much more common. A quick-witted speaker thus 
finds himself in surer rapport with his hearers, and can be guided 
more by their hint and help, is more quickly aware of their sym- 
pathy or indifference, or of the points that ought to be taken 
into view. This sort of responsiveness is a tradition of the Eng- 
lish “meeting” (mote) which has never been quite naturalized 
among ourselves: possibly ours are taken too much from the lis- 
tening attiude of the congregation in its pews. At any rate,— 
allowing for circumstance, topic, and temperament,— here seems 
to be a feature of distinctly greater vivacity and interest in the 
manner of conducting the discussion. 

It appears to me, also, that we have something to learn from 
the simplicity and business-like plainness of the arrangement 
made for the more conspicuous public occasions. For handsome 
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and sumptuous hospitalities in their fit place, it is quite needless 
to say, our English friends are a pattern to all the rest of man- 
kind. But there are times when the preparations for their guests 
are less cumbersome, and have less of needless expense, than are 
found sometimes with us,— as when, for example, our anniversary 
week culminates in the great festival in Music Hall. It seemed 
a very great improvement, every way, to find a modest collation 
in a side-room, for which the fee was only half a crown (60 
cents) or possibly less, from which the guests passed, refreshed, 
into the large hall, where they listened at their ease to a delight- 
ful concert and a series of brief speeches limited to an hour in 
all. It is a mellower ripeness in the art of living, which relieves 
in part the heavy burden of our social enjoyments. This, we 
may notice, was “the grand occasion” of the week. On occasions 
less august our simplicities are about the same. 

There was another point, too, quite noticeable, of which we 
cannot be quite so sure in our comparison. It may, perhaps, be 
safe to say that there is nothing among English Unitarians that 
quite corresponds with the vigor and freshness of our own 
advance to “fresh woods and pastures new,” which we find in 
the wider field constantly opening before us,—the joyous confi- 
dence we seem to notice among our laborers in the West or 
along the Pacific coast. And one sees so much of the slender- 
ness of the average congregation in the older country, hears so 
much of the decline and probable extinction of many country 
parishes, is reminded, with such a sense of loss, of the passing 
away of those men, of admirable culture and learning, who gave 
the tone to a whole generation of English Unitarianism, that he 
is hardly prepared for the warm life and intelligent interest he 
actually finds in the gatherings already spoken of. On one hand, 
we heard more than once, from sources entitled to our highest 
respect, only the most desponding judgment as to the future of 
the Unitarian as an associated religious body. But, on the other 
hand, there appeared a general consent that it has a work, a very 
real and important one, among the less instructed and more labo- 
rious classes; in short, that it has a great possible future as a 
popular faith. 

If it is so, then the other point we seemed to notice in the char- 
acter of those meetings has a very special significance in its bear- 
ing upon that future. It was a very quick response and appar- 
ently very earnest feeling roused by whatever word, or topic, 
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might point in the direction of what we may vaguely describe as 
“Christian socialism.” The sense of duty and sympathy, as 
lying in that direction, appeared to be very keenly felt,— the 
more, as the details of political life seem to come home so famil- 
iarly to the common conscience as they do in a community so 
trained by long history and precedent, where an Imperial parlia- 
ment comes so close “home to men’s business and bosoms.” 
Thus no one topic called out so much eager debate as the ques- 
tion, then just raised, of diminishing by purchase the number of 
places licensed for the sale of liquors. In fact, these very discus- 
sions were part of the agitation which brought such pressure to 
bear on the Administration as to force a change of policy. In 
short, the religious conscience showed itself as peculiarly awake 
to matters of political and social ethics, even while the public 
address might lay chief stress on personal religion or the devel- 
opment of a liberal theology. And a tendency ciearly demo- 
cratic was thus manifest in the denominational movement, not at 
all contradicted by the new interest it has called forth in a small 
but very eminent circle of those of highest rank in society and 
letters. 

How far these impressions correctly represent that movement 
as a whole, it would not be becoming in us to assert confidently. 
But they may possibly give a turn to the interest of those who 
watch the movement, as we do, from a distance, with strong sym- 
pathy and an anxious hope. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


The death of Cardinal Newman, close upon the age of ninety, 
has been followed by a singular consent of admiration and hom- 
age from those of most widely differing beliefs, even from those 
who might be thought to dread his influence most. The admira- 
tion and the homage are well deserved by the personal qualities 
which they all have been forward to recognize,—the absolute 
sincerity, the mental serenity and dignity, the sweetness of tem- 
per never visibly ruffled, the patient industry, the courage of 
opinion, the literary grace and charm: these are a rare combina- 
tion in any man, and in him were added a length of days that 
impresses the imagination, and a style of character that stands in 
a certain saintly contrast to the grosser tendencies of his genera- 
tion. Then his sense of a divine call at almost as early an age as 
Samuel’s to a destiny austere, lonely, and unique; his serious 
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consecration in youth to whatever that destiny might claim of 
him; that passionate cry, “I have a work to doin England — 
I have a work to doin England,” when lonely, sick, and becalmed 
on the waters of the Mediterranean; his singular power of influ- 
ence and persuasion among the serious, bright youth of the Uni- 
versity; the unrelenting logic with which he followed his princi- 
ples to their inevitable goal,— all these give a dramatic and vivid 
interest to the details of his religious life, such as is rarely found 
even in the lives of hero, discoverer, or adventurer: everybody 
was fascinated to watch that career through each incident to its 
long-expected close.* 

In a eulogy of the man it would be proper to dwell on such 
qualities as those,— especially on that rare mixture of austerity 
and sweetness which won a mingled veneration and love, almost 
like worship, among the young to whom he stood in the near rela- 
tion of teacher, counsellor, and friend. In all that touches the 
personal quality and temper of the religious life, down to the 
gentle rapture reported of his dying hour, there is no need of com- 
ment or disparagement. But—apart from the antagonisms pro- 
voked by his secession from the Church of England — there are 
two sharp notes of criticism, to which it is necessary to give heed. 
Professor Newman, in his Phases of Faith, has told us of the 
sudden revulsion he felt from his elder brother’s influence when 
he found, by a plain question, that that brother distinctly subor- 
dinated the ethical to the sacramental in his religious view : how 
the difference has widened since has made, perhaps, the most 
dramatic chapter in modern religious biography. And, many 
years later, it was Charles Kingsley’s rather hasty and turbulent 
charge of duplicity against the illustrious “pervert” that called 
out the indignant and stately rebuke, and that strangely winning 
tone of personal confession, in the Apologia. What weight, 
in our judgment of the man, are we to give to such criticisms 
as these? 

There is no reason whatever to charge the elder Newman 
with any conscious duplicity, or sophistry, in the choice or the 
vindication of his course,— warped as it is by the unconscious 
sophistry that lay in his assumption and use of the premises he 
started from. Nor is it necessary to say how far these prepos- 


*We beg our readers to get if they can, and keep, the admirably full, just, and 
interesting account of Cardinal Newman’s life published in the Nation (N.Y.) of 
August 14. 
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sessions were determined in advance, in his mental constitution.* 
We may take our start at as late a date as that confession of 
sacerdotalism which shocked his more truthful brother; or we 
may take his still later expression, when, in making up his mind 
as to the true doctrine of Christianity, he never thinks of the 
tender, devout, and morally austere utterance of Jesus himself, 
or of the anxious pondering in Saint Paul of the problems of a 
righteous life, but says it is important first of all “to know the 
mind of the Fourth Century!”—the age of sophists, pious 
declaimers, hot controversialists, and metaphysical creed-mongers. 
These premises once assumed, the more of patient erudition and 
the more of logical consistency, so much the more sure and the 
more worthless the intellectual result. 

Of the moral result it is more difficult and hazardous to speak ; 
yet it is not hard to find in this, also, a deterioration from the 
frank emotion and serious candor of his early youth. To say 
nothing of the charge of duplicity, which he so haughtily repudi- 
ated, moral harm is unescapable and certain, when from what- 
ever motive one falls out of line with the thought and conscience 
of his own day; when he wilfully turns his back upon the 
“Kindly Light” that dawns upon us in God’s universal sunshine, 
and seeks guidance in the “dim religious light” of a crypt faintly 
illumined by Fourth-Century candles. We do not use these 
words at random. When Cardinal Newman was asked, not long 
ago, whether he consented to the right of the Church to suppress 
heresy by force, he replied, in substance, “If I were compelled 
by my duty to witness the burning of a heretic alive, I believe 
that it would kill me; but I should have only to obey.” Being 
asked, further, if he would justify the revival by the Church of 
the policy of persecution, he answered that, as circumstances are 
now, it would be impracticable, and therefore wrong; but that the 
Church has the full right to return to its old courses if ever it shall 
have the power. Now we take this to be a crucial test of the 


* While noticing the strongly marked profile in a likeness of the cardinal taken 
in his later years, I was told, as a curious circumstance, that “he was born with a 
Roman nose * — which one might think likely, too, of the Dukeof Wellington. Physi- 
ognomists may interpret this prophetic feature as they will. 


t L heard, as a current anecdote of the cardinal, that, when his brother once pro- 
posed a frank conversation with him on the grounds of their belief — only that they 
must agree on some fundamental proposition to start with, the cardinal assented, 
adding that the infallibility of the pope seemed to him about as self-evident a maxim 
as any: let them begin with that! : 
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fitness of a man, or of an institution, to speak to the conscience 
of the modern world. And so, with all the fascination we have 
felt, with others, at the character and career of the man, we re- 
gard the churchman with utter distrust and dread: nay, under 
possible conditions, it would be with alarm and hate.* 

It is to be noticed that of the many phases which Roman 
Catholic “perversion” has run into—artistic, sentimental, dog- 
matic, revolutionary, socialistic— Cardinal Newman showed a 
tendency (as above hinted) at once aristocratic and stern. He 
showed (we were told) no sympathy with the more popular tem- 
per, the appeals to the multitude, the friendly offices in that 
tragic labor-battle, by which his associate Cardinal Manning has 
done so much to endear his ecclesiastical function to large masses 
of Englishmen: nay, appeared to show a distaste to that propin- 
quity. Probably we should take little account of this in our esti- 
mate of the man: Cardinal Newman had a very special relation 
with a very special order of mind; and, nearing ninety, one may 
well think that a single interest is enough. The incident which 
showed this, however,— a popular meeting that had been lately 
held in Manchester,— did illustrate in an interesting way the 
several phases of faith or works that may be embraced under a 
common creed. 

There is a disposition, which has been greatly strengthened of 
late by the spontaneous homage paid to such men as Father 
Damien and Cardinal Newman, to look kindly on the great and 
splendid virtues trained in a vast ecclesiasticism like that of 
Rome, and to forget those things which made Rome a name 
of terror and hate to the generation of Knox, of the New 
England Pilgrims, of Milton, and of Bunyan. But it is 
not well or safe to forget those things. LEcclesiasticism, when 
kept well under, may be a most serviceable ally in nourishing 
those virtues most precious in our common life; but we do well 
to be jealous at the first hint of its dictating to the educated 
conscience, or meddling in the affairs of State. As to sacer- 
dotalism, which he seems equally to have valued, we are not 
aware that it has any merit whatever to recommend it to the 
modern mind. And we may honestly revere the personal quality 


* President Walker once said to me that he did not share at all in the dread which 
many felt that Roman Catholicism would prevail in this country. “ But,” he added 
after a pause, “ if I did think so, J would shoulder my musket!” 


10 
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of a man whose principles, adopted among inferior men, would 
be insidious to warp the conscience, while socially and politically 
they are always full of the deadliest peril. 


A MEMORY OF DR. HEDGE, 


The recent death, on the 21st of August, of this our most 
eminent teacher, scholar, and thinker leaves no time for the 
leliberate estimate of his long service, but calls for a few words 
of personal memorial here. 

For no interest in him was deeper or more constant than that 
he took in the communication of the living Word; no name has 
been more closely connected than his with every form of our 
higher literature for nearly sixty years; and the latest messages 
he has given to the public were in a series of papers in the pages 
of this Review, the latest of them published a year and a half ago 
(March, 1889), just when he had been overtaken by the long and 
distressing infirmity, which palsied the cunning of that right 
hand, and clouded the weary remnant of his days. It is good 
to remember, of these last months, the patient, gentle, and affec- 
tionate temper, which clung gratefully to personal friendships 
and associations, while the grasp of that strong memory was 
slowly relaxing upon those intellectual treasures by which his long 
life had become enriched. We brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain that we can carry nothing out of it — but Love. 

A friend who was privileged to be much in communication 
with Dr. Hedge in his last years writes as follows: “In the early 
months of this year (1887) he was for many weeks afflicted with 
a most depressing (eczematous) complaint, as to which I have 
often thought since that its torment exceeded many times over 
that of martyrdom by slow fire, as in the case of Servetus: in- 
deed, the memory of it is, I think, to be traced in the tone of 
some of his writings since, for example in the article on ‘ Nature, 
a Problem, in the Unitarian Review of March, 1888. During 
this time of suffering, his frequent and almost passionately ex- 
pressed wish was only for absolute forgetfulness and rest. It 
happened once that, when I had not seen him for two or three 
weeks, he sent for me to his bedside, and spoke to me nearly in 
these words: ‘I wished to see you at this time. When I recover 
from this sickness, if I do recover, you will see another man, and 
you will not know your friend. I shall have lost my memory ; 
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I shall be afflicted with a troublesome aphasia; and I shall not 
be able to say what I wish to say now,’— going on, with strong 
assurance of affection and of gratitude for the service he con- 
ceived me to have rendered, to give the few instructions which I 
was to observe. I assured him (as I very sincerely could) that 
I thought his fear quite groundless: I had watched carefully, and 
had observed that (allowing for the languor due to his malady) 
his thought was always precise and clear, and the right word 
was always chosen. I left him, I think, partly reassured; and 
indeed, as soon as the crisis was past, he not only rallied sur- 
prisingly fast, but his conversation was never more fluent and 
clear, or his memory of the past held in easier grasp, than in the 
months that followed.” 

This testimony, it is true, needs to be qualified by adding 
that something — not much — of the difficulty he dreaded did in 
fact occur. It was most marked by the inability of sustained 
literary effort: the old habit and desire remained, but after a 
few paragraphs or pages the pen absolutely refused its task,— 
“by a sort of fate,” as he expressed it. Thus the publication of 
Emerson’s memoir was the occasion of a long series of delightful 
reminiscences ; but to the hope that these might be wrought into 
such a picture and judgment of his life-long friend as other 
friends would love to keep, he could only reply by pleading the 
utter impossibility of the task. And while his talk (which we 
would test sometimes in that way) ranged as freely as ever 
through the wide fields of history, literature, and philosophy that 
had been familiar to him, there would come the check — oftener 
as time went on—of being unable to recall the name of the 
person or the place: Bayle, Leibnitz, and Newton,— Paris, Genoa, 
the Riviera,— occur among the names that had to be supplied to 
fill the blank. But he held with a jealous tenacity to what 
remained of his wonderful verbal memory, and among the last 
efforts by which he strove to keep his grasp of conscious intelli- 
gence was the silent repetition to himself of passages, even at 
some length, from German poets, which had been among the 
most cherished treasures of his great intellectual wealth. 

There are some personal memorials, and a few autobiographical 
hints, which it will be proper to use one of these days, in making 
up our account of this long, honored, and useful life,— useful in 
the high sense of a steady consecration to the spiritual service 
and help of his fellow-men. This temper and motive in what he 
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did should be emphasized here, because, with his rare intellect- 
ual gifts and great wealth of literary culture, there was no one 
farther than he from the dilettante spirit which cherishes litera- 
ture or art for its own sake, apart from its higher uses; his deepest 
instinct and his permanent habit of mind were to regard those 
things not merely as good and beautiful in themselves, but as in- 
struments of service. It was highly characteristic of this temper 
of mind that he disdained the clamor and wholly dissented from 
the argument that demanded international copyright on the 
ground of property-right, holding in scorn whatever seemed to 
turn into a trade the high vocation of authorship. The temper 
was that of the teacher, the preacher, the interpreter of thought 
or beauty to the higher life of men. This vocation was very 
early recognized in him, and it was rewarded in his long career 
with every honor which service like his can win. Yet, in the 
simplicity of his judgment of himself, he always doubted whether 
he ought not to have followed his first inclination to a physician’s 
life; and always regretted that he was born too early (as he 
thought) to be baptized into the newer life of Science, instead of 
that almost purely literary and philosophic training, in which 
most persons saw the noblest field for the exercise of his powers. 

It was the unique privilege of Dr. Hedge, as a thinker and 
man of letters, that, while he was born to the birthright and full 
enjoyment of companionship in the most brilliant intellectual 
era of New England, he brought to it a gift of his own, which 
no other man either did or could —the gift (as we might almost 
term it) of two mother tongues, English and German being about 
equally familiar to him from his school-days. He justly valued 
himself on this unique privilege: since it was not the literary 
knowledge of German, in which many scholars may have rivalled 
him; but that he learned the tongue as a boy amongst boys, — 
when the great day of German literature was still shining in 
its mellow afternoon, while Goethe, whose sun was not set, was still 
the object of that revering homage which is never, perhaps, so 
loyally felt as by young disciples to a living Master; so that not 
only he was quick in later years to resent any disparagement of 
that hero of his boyish imagination, but in him and in other 
masters could trace the touches of home-feeling, and even here 
and there the reminiscences of school-boy slang, in the diction 
that makes up the marvellous composite of the Goethean verse 
and prose. This atmosphere, rather than form and understand- 
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ing merely, of German thought he brought home with him just 
at a time when it not only quickened and enlarged his own 
university studies, but could be turned to later account, to make 
flexible and rich the somewhat provincial dialect of letters and 
scholarship then prevailing in New England. This, rather than 
any formal teaching of philosophy,— which he disbelieved in and 
kept aloof from,— made his characteristic service to our so-called 
« Transcendental” movement. 

Perhaps the greatest social as well as intellectual delight he 
ever enjoyed was in the companionship of that golden age (as 
we are tempted to call it now) when the glory and the dew of 
youth still lay upon many fields of thought which we have since 
had to survey with measuring-rods and to take account of in crit- 
ical judgment and comparison. And those companionships were 
perhaps always the closest and most familiar to his thought. 
None others have ever quite taken.the place to him of the names 
of Emerson, Furness, and Margaret Fuller. It may be that 
some, even among his own students, have since those days found 
or imagined him difficult of approach and slow of sympathy. So 
that it has been often a surprise to find how generous, consider- 
ate, tender, even humble-minded this strong man could be when 
the magic circle was once passed, or when his thought came up for 
judgment and comparison in debate as between equals. The 
writer of these lines has been personally indebted to that gener- 
ous consideration in many ways that do not concern the public, 
and has come to know instances of his bounty in giving, and 
thoughtful loving-kindness, which for mere justice’ sake, and in 
memory of a friend, and for the better understanding of those 
who did not see that side, justify this brief mention here. 

Of the fresh vigor of intellect and the energy of public speech 
which remained with him almost to the last, many of our readers 
will recall three eminent examples: when, in the spring of 1882, 
considerably beyond the age of seventy-six, he pronounced the 
eloquent and memorable eulogy of two greatly but differently 
gifted men who in their several ways had stood very near him, 
Bellows and Emerson, whose death fell early in that year;* 
the familiar yet vigorous and instructive platform-talk on Luther 
before the Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, in September, 1883, 





*Given, with the Author’s revision, in the Appendix to Our Liberal Movement in 
Theology (Roberts Brothers). 
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when, after more than an hour of Mozoomdar’s wonderful dis- 
course, he held as no other man among us could the eager atten- 
tion of his hearers for more than another hour; and when, a few 
weeks later, at the Luther memorial, he recited, without hesita- 
tion or note, a most laboriously prepared oration, during whose 
composition he had lived for months in the very atmosphere and 
literary companionship of the Lutheran age, holding captive his 
great audience during the hour and a half of its delivery. These 
fresh admiring memories we recall here, because we would have 
the living presence of the man stand before our readers’ mind, 
vivid and strong as it does to ours; and because we would have 
our last word set forth the image of him in his strength, not 
blurred and dim as in “the days of darkness which are many” 
that followed. It is our hope, and it will be our privilege, to give 
at a later day some more adequate estimate of his quality and his 
work. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. 


BUILDING CITIES FOR HEALTH. 


In numerous review articles and books it is pointed out that 
a change in the ideals controlling education in our public schools 
and colleges is needed for the purpose of giving the physical 
side of man its dues, and of creating a mental organization capa- 
ble of the highest thought and morality. But is the end we 
have in view accomplished if, when the schools are finished, 
there is no provision to preserve the human physique at its best 
through life? We have come to know that upon physical con- 
ditions depend permanently the grace and beauty and wit of 
women, and the achievement of any great work whatsoever by 
men. The peoples with the best physical development — the 
Greeks, the English, the Germans — have been and are the pre- 
eminent nations intellectually.* The day came to Carlyle when 





*See “The Physical Basis of Brain-work,” by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, North 
American Review, May, 1888. 
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economy prevailed upon him to part with his riding-horse. A 
New York gentleman said, “Had I lived in Carlyle’s time, I 
should have provided him with a horse; and what a benefactor 
must I have been to the world through the superiority it would 
have given his later writings, and their freedom from the growl- 
ing, dyspeptic tone that invaded them!” Carlyle did not die, 
thanks to the early air of Craigenputtock; but many men whom 
the world can ill spare do die in the spring-time of their finest 
labor for no other want than physical exercise.* 

In the city, where the evil is at its worst, there is little to make 
exercise attractive. The solitary constitutional tramp is not only 
dull and evaded, but it is insufficient; and the most, like Carlyle, 
are unable to afford that finest of physical luxuries,— a saddle- 
horse. We must therefore bring our whole intelligence to the 
problem of gaining for the physical its proper place in city life. 
What can be suggested for immediate application ? 

First, no private house should be without its gymnasium-room. 
Complex and attractive apparatus may be obtained at small 
expense. One must have the gymnasium immediately at hand, 
to be used at any convenient moment, on rising or retiring, or 
whenever the inclination is felt. There are few measures simpler 
or more desirable. We are told by recent investigators that 
nervous prostration, that wide-spread modern scourge, which 
suddenly makes young people old and bright and happy ones 
dull-eyed and slow of thought and broken, seldom overtakes 
those who use their arms considerably. I often wish for gym- 
nastic arm-exercise, but am usually where I must employ many 
devices to obtain it, and think about the matter when I wish not 
to think, or go a long distance and consume much time in merely 
getting ready to begin. Both sexes and all ages could use the 
home gymnasium in all weathers. 

Secondly, every club that has a local habitation, whether com- 
posed of men or women, should have its gymnasium and its 
place for indoor physical games. 

But many are still unprovided for. Public gymnasiums are 
usually connected with some other institution, like the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the expenses of whose additional 


* By way of consolation to this New York gentleman, I will mention that the time 
for enriching posterity in this way is not past. There are several geniuses now 
living to whom a riding-horse would be an inestimable boon and tonic. Nothing 
would advance science so much as endowments for riding-horses in the universities. 
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departments one must share in order to gain gymnasium privi- 
leges; or, like the new Berkeley Gymnasium of New York, the 
fees are far beyond the means of most. There must be public 
gymnasiums with membership fees so moderate as to make them 
accessible to all respectable persons. In great cities there should 
be not one gymnasium, but several, in convenient sections of it. 

If the gymnasium has natural affiliations with any institution 
after the school, it is with the public library. Let us hope that 
the day may come when no library building will be without its 
attractive physical department. And, since the modern thought 
is the preservation and promotion of health and the substitution 
of prevention for so-called cure, why are we not entitled to fore- 
see in the combined library and gymnasium the application of 
science to these ends? Men and women,— there will be separate 
gymnasium-rooms for men and women,— trained in the science of 
physical culture and preventive medicine, should be not only direc- 
tors and prescribers of the exercise taken, and open to personal 
consultation, but directors of the hygienic and medical reading 
of those who wish to master the science of living. I know not 
why departments of physical life, accessible at small cost, are not 
imperatively required. I see not why the adult public —of the 
young we have elsewhere spoken —should longer deprive itself 
of the knowledge that is more important than any other. These 
directors would instruct through lectures and conferences and by 
printed slips bearing outlines for reading, references to the best 
paragraphs and chapters and books on the various topics. This 
is manifestly one way to lift the veil from those subjects of 
which we do not speak openly or teach privately, and ignorance 
of which is the cause of suffering and vice incalculable. The 
remedy is instruction, knowledge. The physicians to apply it 
are ourselves. 

I pass by other important themes to speak of open-air sports 
and the science of city building. Why do men or women sit 
flabbily and watch professional games, when a better thing would 
be games of their own? I believe it was President Adams of 
Cornell who said, with a note of pride, “I am the only American 
college president who plays lawn tennis.” Our youths carry 
their instinct for manly sport as far as it is possible. When the 
college “campus” and the green country fields are left, a mortal 
struggle ensues, in which this instinct slowly dies. Or, if it does 
not die, it takes a melancholy transformation. When the youth 
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with firm foot-ball fibre and the steady nerve of the tennis-court 
enters the counting-room or law office, or the elastic, ruddy girl 
turns to teaching or the treadmill of town society,— and there 
are some such men and maidens left among us,— what becomes 
of these princely possessions? A young collegian whom I knew — 
he was no great devotee of books, be it at once said — wore to 
the day of his graduation a color that would have been the ad- 
miration of painters. At the end of a year, when we met again, 
it was gone. “Do you think one can live in a New York office 
and keep fresh?” he questioned. In my present knowledge, I 
should have said : “O friend, it would be your greatest misfortune 
to do so. People would know if you had good color that you 
could not amount to anything.” Our adult games are vicarious. 
The civilized man hires others to play games for him, and he 
reads about them. There is more enthusiasm over one news- 
paper head-line announcing a brutalizing prize-fight than there is 
disposition to gain the splendid development that comes from the 
Christian use of gloves ourselves. 

Outdoor games belong to childhood, youth, manhood, and age. 
The sand-heap is an inalienable right of children, no less than 
milk and flannel. The wise German recognizes officially that 
there are children. He appropriates spaces in his best parks for 
them, and dots these infant reservations with sand-piles. The 
highest function of our park officers is to minimize physical mo- 
tion. But they only execute public sentimentality. As the love 
of beauty or the love of display transforms every corner of a pri- 
vate yard into a finished lawn or flower-garden, leaving no 
ground rough and natural in which the frail human flowers may 
strike root and thrive, so the public parks are for purposes of 
observation and intellectual admiration. The expanses of grass 
are to be looked at, not trod upon. The exercise of a city girl 
is a stately walk over the gravel, hand in hand with a nurse, 
always supposing there is a park that can be reached in the hour 
between music and geometry, or painting and French. And, if 
there is no adjacent square, she walks the inelastic pavements 
that jar a sensitive brain, and hears the clash and roar of the 
cobbled streets, and is shaded and oppressed by the looming 
walls. 

The structure of the modern city is not genial to games. It 
saves no spot for them. We occasionally see boys throwing 
ball in the streets, but the jaded business man, whose stroke of 


il 
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paralysis would be deferred ten years by a daily hour of this 
invigoration, never. Ten years of life! This is much for one 
man to give, because a little space is not somewhere reserved for 
him to swing his arms with propriety and breathe long and decp. 
But if, instead of one man, tens, hundreds, say nearly all, what 
then? 

I conclude therefrom that some attention should be paid to the 
subject of building cities scientifically. [Human beings are to 
dwell in them. Thus much is conceded, although from the fact 
that they are to dwell in them they will not dwell anywhere on 
the earth to the natural limit of their years. Why not, then, 
build cities with the needs of human beings before our minis? 
Octavia Hill and others have advocated breathing-spaces in the 
overcrowded portions, and this is altogether wise and indispensa- 
ble. But a healthy man must run, or pitch quoits, or throw the 
hammer, or use the bat or racquet or bicycle as well as breathe ; 
and our parks must be made on a correspondingly generous plan. 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard says: “Of all athletic sports, foot-ball 
is the best game to test a man physically. In the pushing and 
hauling, the jostling, trampling struggle for supremacy, few 
muscles of the body are inactive.... In spite of the accidents 
attending the game as at present played, no sport affords better 
opportunity for vigorous training.” * Instead of one large park 
in a remote corner of the city and a few small ones provided with 
benches to sit upon, a city should be interspersed with tracts 
where there are both grass and grounds for foot-ball, base-ball, 
tennis, and other sports. Land is valuable, some one says. But, 
truly, it is not so valuable as human life. And what are all our 
devices and occupations for, if not that we may render our lives 
long and comfortable? Here is a device better and honester 
than most. If we do not understand the laws of life, but break 
ourselves upon the wheel of preparation for it, our labors merely 
build our own tombs. When the instinct for physical sport 
weakens, a man has begun to die. It soon droops in the city, 
as an unused arm withers. There is no chance for it to exercise 
itself. 

A writer in Chambers’s Journal speaks of the physical exhilara- 
tion and that sweetening of mental enjoyment which give to the 
exercise of cycling such a lasting charm: “The man who goes 


* Quoted by H. R. Lemly in United Service, February, 1889. 
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through ten hours’ daily mental fret and worry will, in an hour 
of pleasant road-riding in the fresh, sweet-scented country, throw 
off all its ill effects, and prepare himself for the effectual accom- 
plishment of another day’s brain-work. ... The exposure to out- 
of-door air, the constant employment of the mind by the delight 
of changing scenery or agreeable companionship, add their con- 
tribution, and make cycling, to those who have tried practically 
every other sport, the most enjoyable, healthful, useful exercise 
ever known. Most cyclers become sound, well made, evenly 
balanced, healthy men, and bid fair to leave to their descendants 
some such heritage of health and vigor as descended from the 
hardy old fathers to the men who have made this country what 
itis.” But to what degree do most American city streets permit 
this recreation? The harsh paving discourages riding in the 
city, and punishes attempts to get away from the city to the 
country. If a few streets are smoothly paved, those who do not 
live in their neighborhood have still the obstacle of going over 
the rough roads to find them; and it will deter all but sanguine 
natures from the enterprise. The inferior paving of our cities 
compared with those of Europe is every day lamented, and it is 
to be hoped that this physiological reason for smooth pavements 
will have its proper influence in their reconstruction when it 
comes. When safely out of the city, however, there are some 
drawbacks. It is estimated that in one State alone — Illinois — 
the annual loss to the farmer from bad roads is $15,000,000.* 
Whereas this generous sum is yearly paid for the privilege of 
bad roads,— and to this loss must be added the whole expendi- 
ture upon the roads to keep them from being worse,— good 
roads could be made by an annual outlay for a season of less 
than half this money; and, when constructed, their expense 
would be still less. Then cycling would become an all-year- 
round sport. 

The degeneration of city life is a subject of great magnitude, 
and to most persons it seems novel. It is asserted “that there 
are very few families now living in London who, with their 
predecessors, have resided there continuously for three genera- 
tions.” + A recent medical writer speaks of the “disuse of the 
upper extremities for any considerable muscular exertion, the 


* Road Legislation for the American State, Professor J. W. Jenks. 


| Stated in Popular Sctence Monthly, August, 1888, by Dr. Walter B. Platt. 
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incessant noise of a large city, and the jarring of the brain and 
spinal cord by continual treading upon the stone and brick pave- 
ments which make our sidewalks and streets,” as sure and swift 
causes of degeneration.* The richest are not exempt. Sewer 
gas is no respecter of persons. When in some rare, honest hour 
we reflect in humility and grief, we acknowledge that we are but 
children in the art of living. The vast tonic country stretches 
far and wide: like insects, we rush to the scorching, central flame. 
There are physical occupations that would regenerate and save 
us; but our code of inane gentility waves us back to delicate, 
unused hands and sunless skins and perdition. Tolstoi has writ- 
ten in forcible terms of the upper classes in Russia; and may 
they not be truthfully transcribed of our own upper classes? 
“However much we rich people may reform, however much we 
may bolster up this delusive life of ours with the aid of our sci- 
ence and art, this life will become, with every year, both weaker 
and more diseased. With every year, the number of suicides and 
the refusals to bear children will increase. With every year, we 
shall feel the growing sadness of our life. With every genera- 
tion, the new generations of people of this sphere of society will 
become more puny.” f 


Morrison I. Swirt. 
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